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A most attractive exhibition of ancient Sussex 
iron implements, ornaments, and utensils 
was opened in the Barbican of Lewes Castle, 
on December 18, by the Rev. Canon Cooper 
of Cuckfield. The collection and arrange- 
ment of the specimens were made by Mr. 
Charles Dawson, F.S.A., of Uckfield, at whose 
suggestion the exhibition was held. The 
catalogue contained no less than 129 items. 
The collection comprised almost every known 
form of utensil formerly in use in the old 
farmhouses and cottage homes of Sussex. 
Owing to the lack of space only one or two 


specimens of each class of objects were 
exhibited, but they were specially selected, 


and among the finest obtainable. The fire- 
backs, of which there were some dating from 
the fifteenth century, were specially interest- 
ing, and were instructively arranged in chrono- 
logical order. The general collection con- 
tained unique specimens from the Roman 
and Anglo-Saxon periods. Among the things 
shown were the following: Roman iron 
statuette, found in the iron slag-heap at Beau- 
port Park, near Hastings, probably the earliest 
specimen of cast iron known ; seventeenth- 
century fire-back, with square angles, but 
scrolled arch ; an iron horseshoe (? Roman); 
Roman iron horseshoe of slipper-like form ; 
bullock’s shoe; photograph of iron gate (¢emp. 
Queen Anne) at New House Farm, Buxted ; 
cast of the Rebus of Ralph Hogge ; fore por- 
tion of cannon supposed to have been cast 
by Ralph Hogge at Buxted; iron man-trap, 
with model of a leg caught in it ; numerous 
specimens of iron implements and weapons, 
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including swords, spears and javelin-heads, 
and bosses of shields, discovered at “‘ Saxon- 
bury,” Southover; panel of iron railings, 
originally forming part of the railings of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London; specimens from 
the South Kensington Loan Collection ; iron 
panel (? fifteenth century) ; and seventeenth- 
century pair of brand-irons, 22 feet high. 
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Cardinal Kopp, Prince Bishop of Breslau, 
has caused excavations to be made, at his 
own expense, in the catacombs connected 
with his titulary Church of Sant’ Agnese, 
near Rome. They cover, for the most part, 
that portion of the ancient Christian burial- 
place situated directly under the church. A 
coffin, 14 metres_long, covered with silver, 
and standing in the middle of a large basin, 
has been brought to light. Its contents have 
not yet been examined, as the work has been 
suspended pending further instructions from 
the Cardinal. It is known, however, that 
Pope Paul V., at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, ordered that the bones of 
Saints Agnes and Emmerentia, which were 
then found, should be interred in a silver 
coffin, and it is possible that they have now 
been unearthed. 


The Rome correspondent of the Morning 
Fost, in a long and interesting summary of 
the principal discoveries made in the Roman 
Forum since the new era of exploration was 
opened by Signor Giacomo Boni three years 
ago, remarks that the most picturesque dis- 
covery of the year, or rather the one which 
appeals most strongly to the imagination, is 
that of the subterranean galleries running 
north and south and east and west under the 
heart of the Forum, in the space between the 
Black Stone and the Basilica Giulia, imme- 
diately in front of the Rostra. These galleries 
are ro feet high and 4 feet broad. They lie 
about 1 foot below the surface of the Forum, 
and communicate with the air by openings 
large enough to admit of the passage of a 
man. At distances along the galleries there 
are square chambers large enough to admit 
apparatus for working a kind of windlass, and 
the sides of the openings are worn down by 
rope-marks—a sign that heavy objects must 
have been raised and lowered through them. 
Some of the elm-beams which served as wind- 
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lasses were found in the galleries. The most 
probable explanation is that the galleries 
were used as an armamentarium during the 
Ceesarian games, which took placeinthe Forum 
prior to the construction of the amphitheatre. 
The most probable date of their construction 
is about 45 B.c., during the lifetime of Julius 
Cesar ; and the Aretine vases, the coins and 
other datable objects found in the galleries, 
show that they must have been abandoned 
during the reign of Augustus. For the pre- 
sent the examination of the galleries has had 
to be suspended, owing to the infiltration of 
water, but as soon as the Municipality has 
arranged a proper outlet for the Cloaca 
Maxima, operations will be resumed. It is 
easy to imagine the bustle which must have 
gone on in these galleries during the Czesarian 
games, when scene-shifting and stage-car- 
pentering had to be done, or when banquets 
had to beserved. The galleries could certainly 
contain several scores of workmen at a time. 


Apropos of discoveries in the Forum, it may 
be mentioned that Signor Boni has lately laid 
bare, immediately south-west of the Arch of 
Severus, the ancient Area Vulcani—the area 
sacred to the God of Fire which Dionysius 
describes as “standing a little above the 
level of the Forum,” and where Appius, the 
Decemvir, after the death of Virginia, ad- 
dressed the people. Another Roman item 
of interest is the laying bare to their founda- 
tion of the piers of the Arch of Titus. The 
Rome correspondent of the G/ode remarks 
that the travertine and marble cushion and 
plinth of the northernmost pier have become 
very noteworthy objects, for they are rounded 
off, as boulders are in a mountain torrent. 
They are literally ground down for a depth 
of 3 feet evenly, and the torrent which has 
effected this peculiar grinding was surely 
nothing else than hundreds of generations of 
waggoners thrashing their animals up the 
Clivus Sacra Via and out through the Arch, 
dragging the plundered marbles and other 
treasures from the Forum and its forlorn 
shrines of the gods. 
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Among the book purchases made by the 
British Museum in 1901 were several early 
printed volumes acquired at the sale of the 
Pirovano books in July. These include a 


copy of the 1493 edition of Johannes Ketham’s 
Fasciculo de Medicina, issued by the press of 
Gregorius de Gregoriis and his brother John. 
It has several large woodcuts, representing a 
dissection, a consultation of physicians, and 
the bedside of a man struck down by the 
plague. From the same source come a 
Litany from the press of Anthony Zerotus, 
1494, the first printer at Milan ; a Savonarola 
tract of 1011, bought by Messrs. Quaritch, 
at the auction for £39; a Hore of Roman 
use, bearing the imprint of Castelliono, Milan, 
1518 ; and an oblong 4to. containing musical 
notes, 1515. In Zypographical Antiquities, 
vol. ii., p. 488, there will be found an 
account of “ A Copy of the Letters wherein 
the most redoubted and mighty Prince our 
Soverayne Lord Kynge Henry the VIII... . 
made answere unto a certayne letter of Martyn 
Luther,” printed by Pynson, circa 1528. A 
copy of this interesting piece passed into the 
possession of the Museum. To-day it is 
valued at about £50, as against £6 paid for 
Hibbert’s copy in 1829. 


The Winter Exhibition at the Royal Academy, 
which opened on January 6, is a more mis- 
cellaneous collection than has been usual the 
last year or two. It contains specimens of 
Old Masters of various countries and ages 
and of many schools. The collection is 
also, we must confess, somewhat miscel- 
laneous in quality as well as in the nature 
of its contents, for it includes one or two 
pictures which one regards with the same 
wonder as was shown towards the legendary 
flyin amber. But, as a whole, the exhibition 
is very attractive. We have not space to 
notice it in detail, but though there are fine 
examples of Chardin and Titian, Matsys, 
Hals, Rembrandt, and Rubens, Velasquez, 
Murillo, and Van Dyck, and many others, 
yet its chief feature is the truly delightful col- 
lection of Claudes. There are some thirty 
canvases by the poetic master of landscape, 
nearly all of which will repay careful study, 
while the casual visitor may well go away 
thankful for such revelations of tranquil 
beauty, of lovely light, and of the wonderful 
possibilities of classical landscape. 


A very interesting sculptured stone has lately 
been found in the course of excavations at 
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Camelon, near Falkirk. It is about 19 inches 
broad, 10 inches thick, over 4 feet high, and 
weighs probably half a ton. It is beauti- 
fully sculptured in high relief (Fig. 1). The 
ornament is divided into two panels, the 
larger being at the top. These panels are 
separated by a band about 14 inches broad, 
which is carried round both panels, meeting 
in an angle at the top of the stone. Under 
the angle is a carefully-executed, shell-like 
device. The upper panel contains a horse 
and rider; the latter carries a sword aloft 
as in triumph. He is in full armour, and 
bears a shield. The lower panel represents 




















a naked man, presumably a Celt, with his 
shield and weapon lying beside him. The 
stone is in a complete state of preservation. 
It was found buried about 5 feet below the 
surface of the ground, and seems to have 


been so placed almost immediately after it 
had been sculptured. The relic has been 
taken possession of by Mr. Gair, Procurator 
Fiscal, on behalf of the Crown authorities. 
The relic has a remarkable similarity to the 











memorial of a Roman soldier discovered in 
1881 by Mr. Robert Robson, parish clerk, 
beneath the floor of the porch, adjoining the 
south transept, Hexham Abbey, Northum- 
berland (Fig. 2). It shows the deceased 
Roman soldier, with the standard in his 
right hand, riding rough-shod over a pros- 
trate enemy. It bears an inscription, which 
has been thus translated: “To the Gods 
the Shades. Flavinius, a soldier of the 
cavalry regiment of Petriand, standard- 
bearer of the troop of Candidus, being 
E2 
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twenty-five years of age, and having served 
seven years in the army, is here laid.” The 
ancient Roman town at Camelon stood on 
the river Carron, just outside the wall of 
Antoninus Pius, who succeeded (A.D. 138) 
Hadrian, the reputed builder of the great 
wall which spans the north of England be- 
tween Wallsend and the Solway; the town 
was connected by an iter to the wall. It 
may have been a seaport, and between the 
returning of the Romans and the ninth 
century was occupied by the Picts. An 
anchor was discovered here in 1709, and 
some Roman stones were found in 1851. 
The sketches given on the previous page were 
made by the artist of the Scotsman, and we 
are indebted to the courtesy of the proprietors 
of that journal for the opportunity of repro- 
ducing them here. 
te 


Some peculiarly interesting discoveries have 
been made during the excavations which are 
being carried out. near Dolina, in Northern 
Bosnia. They consist of several well-pre- 
served pile-dwellings, which date from the 
Bronze and Iron ages, and were probably 
swallowed up by an inundation in the third 
century before Christ. Three of the houses 
are so well preserved that it is possible to 
decide from them several points as to the 
architectural features of these lake-dwellings 
which have not hitherto been accurately 
known. Another interesting discovery has 
been made at the same spot in the shape 
of an ancient boat, probably 3,000 years old. 
This has been transferred to the Saravejo 
Museum. 


One or two small finds are reported from 
various parts of the country. Digging on 
the site of Little Marlow Nunnery, at the 
Abbey Farm, has turned up some medizeval 
tiles bearing coats-of-arms. A tumulus has 
been opened near Sunningdale, Berkshire, 
and seventeen urns unearthed ; they all con- 
tained fragments of bone partly burnt. The 
crust of the urns was in almost every case of 
clay, baked red and strengthened by fine flint 
grit. All are rudely hand-made, and some 
of them are 1 foot 4 inches in diameter, the 
others varying in size, and in eight cases the 
vessel was found in an inverted position, 
At Bude, Cornwall, a subsidence of land on 


the downs which abut on the sea has brought 
to light a number of Roman coins; while 
at Littlehampton, Sussex, navvies have un- 
earthed a good specimen of a Roman vase, 
destroying two others in the process of 


digging. 


9 

At the present time the following extract 
from a letter by Dr. William Stratford, Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford, to Edward Harley, 
later the second Earl of Oxford, is of interest. 
It is taken from the latest volume issued by 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission re- 
lating to the manuscripts of the Duke of 
Portland at Welbeck Abbey. ‘The Canon had 
come to town to see the coronation of King 
George I. He writes: “1714, October 21, 
London.—I am got safe from the Corona- 
tion. Nothing remarkable but that above 
twenty persons were killed by the fall of a 
scaffold. The Duke of Ormond stayed not 
dinner, but went off in a chair at the end of 
the procession, and was followed by several 
hundreds huzzaing him. Most of the 
scaffolds filled with rabble at sixpence a 
piece for want of other spectators. A fellow 
with large horns on his head ran about the 
streets, followed by much company.” 


Some interesting archzological discoveries 
have recently been made in an uninhabited 
district to the south-east of Shendy, in the 
Soudan. Bimbashi Lord, R.E., and Bim- 
bashi Newcombe, R.E., were making .a 
reconnaissance in the desert, and came across 
a mass of temples. They are in an excellent 
state of preservation, and not far off are the 
ruins of a large stone and brick town. It is 
believed that the temples belong to the 
Ptolemaic period. Photographs have been 
taken. 


We note with much regret the death, on 
December 23, of Mr. William Brenchley Rye, 
some time keeper of printed books in the 
British Museum. Mr. Rye, who had suffered 
much from ill-health, and had for some years 
been nearly blind, was a keen and very 
thorough antiquary. During his term of 
office at the Museum, he enriched the 
National Library by the addition of the 
Weigel block-books, and of many note- 
worthy items in English topography. His 
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principal publications were his edition of 
Hakluyt’s translation of Fernando de Soto’s 
Discovery and Conquest of Florida, issued by 
the Hakluyt Society, and his well-known 
England as seen by Foreigners in the Days of 
Elizabeth and James the First, published in 
1865. Mr. Rye had nearly completed his 
eighty-fourth year. 


Professor Dr. F. R. von Wieser reports in 
Petermann’s Mitthetlungen that Professor P. 
Josef Fischer, of Feldkirch, has had the 
good fortune to find the long-lost map of 
the world drawn by the cosmographer, 
Martin Waldseemiiller, in 1507, and con- 
taining for the first time the name of 
“ America.” It has been discovered in the 
library of Prince Waldburg in Wolfegg 
Castle, Wiirtemberg. Waldseemiiller drew 
three large maps, of which Professor von 
Wieser had only discovered the ‘Carta 
Itineraria Europe, 1511,” while that of 
1507 remained undiscovered till now. It 
was printed at St. Dié, and bears in capitals 
the inscription, ‘‘ Universalis Cosmographia 
Secundum Phtolomei Traditionem_ et 
Americi Vespucii Aliorumque Lustrationes.” 
This map is particularly interesting, owing 
to its description of the new Transatlantic 
discoveries. Prince Waldburg-Wolfegg has 
given permission for the map to be pub- 
lished. 


Mr. Aineas Mackay, of Stirling, announces 
for early publication new editions of several 
well-known antiquarian works. Among them 
are Skene’s Zhe Highlanders of Scotland, to 
be edited with additional notes by Alexander 
MacBain, M.A., LL.D., and to be published 
at ros. 6d. net, but copies ordered before 
publication can be had for 7s. 6d. ; and the 
History of the Macdonalds and the Lords of 
the Isles, revised and brought up to date by 
Alexander Mackenzie, F.S.A. Scot., to be 
issued at 21s, (15s. to subscribers before 
publication). 


fe 
An old Norman font that for eighty years 
has been lying neglected and desecrated in 
the North Riding parish of Marske-by-the- 
Sea, has been renovated and restored to its 
original purpose. The old Church of St. 
Germain at Marske, dating from the twelfth 





century, was pulled down in 1820, and as no 
one seems to have thought that the font was 
worth preserving, it found its way to a farm- 
yard, where it appears to have been put 
to some mean use. Subsequently it was 
rescued and converted into a flower-vase for 
the vicarage garden. That was a long time 
ago, and now it has been restored by the 
generosity of the Marchioness of Zetland, 
whose husband is patron of the benefice. 
The old font is square in form, with a 
column or pilaster at the angles, each face 
ornamented with bold carved work of 
Norman character. It seems incredible that 
so beautiful and interesting a relic of a past 
age—to say nothing of its sacred character 
—should have been allowed to be neglected 
and profaned during practically the whole of 
the nineteenth century. The font has been 
placed on a suitable base, adapted from that 
of a similar font in Northamptonshire. A 
special service of reconciliation and rededica- 
tion was held, at which the Archdeacon of 
Cleveland preached. 


The ancient convent of Lazarista, now the 
prison Saint Lazare, is about to be de- 
molished, and with it, says the Figaro, the 
cell in which St. Vincent de Paul died in 
1660. A photograph of the building is to 
be taken before it is pulled down, and this 
memento will be placed in the Carnavalet 
Museum, 
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Mr. C. A. Parker, of Gosforth, Cumberland, 
reports that the excavations at Calder Abbey 
have brought to light sundry well-carved 
fragments of limbs in chain mail, carvings of 
a monk’s head with cowl and tonsure, a 
right hand grasping a staff, two hands holding 
an open book, and the like. Preparations 
had been made on November 12 to remove a 
great beech-tree which grewwithin the church, 
and to throw it in the only safe direction, the 
north-east ; but during the following night 
there was a great storm, and there were fears 
of the damage which the premature fall of 
the tree might do. In the morning the 
gardeners arrived just in time to see the tree 
fall—exactly right. The earth adhering to 
the root was soon hacked away, and out 
dropped a skull. The men at once made 
investigation, and found the skeleton lying 
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just below the level of the church floor, due 
north and south, the feet being to the south. 


¢ + 

The J/lustrated London News of January 11 
had some interesting pictures, made from 
photographs taken by Mr. Edward Dodson, 
of the “Forbidden Hinterland of Tripoli: 
Discoveries in the Unknown Sahara.” Mr. 
Dodson has recently returned from a some- 
what adventurous expedition to the district 
named, which for the last half-century has 
not been visited by any foreign caravan. 
The party found a Roman reservoir in excel- 
lent repair and water-tight, and at Bonjem 
Roman remains in splendid preservation. 
One of the buildings covers an area of 3,600 
square yards, and has a gateway—of which a 
view is given—with walls 12 feet thick. Four 
days’ march from Bonjem brought the com- 
pany to Sokna, and thence Mr. Dodson 
wished to proceed to Murzuk, 300 miles 
further south; but his followers attempted 
mutiny, which was happily quelled. On their 
way they travelled for ten hours across a 
wonderful area of petrified trees. At Murzuk 
the explorers were arrested and detained five 
days, some of the men being roughly handled 
by the Arabs. They then retraced their 
steps to Sokna, and thence to the coast. 


a. Oe ,.. ,_ 
At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
held on January 9g, the following gentlemen 
were elected Fellows: Revs. M. T. Pearman, 
C. W. Shickle, G. H. Engleheart, and C. S. 
Taylor, Dr. F. W. Cock, and Messrs. R. A. S. 
Macalister, F. F. Fox, and W. J. Andrew. 
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Ramblings of an Antiquarp. 


By GerorGE BAILEY. 
aaa 
I. THE OLD HALL AT MICKLEOVER, 
DERBYSHIRE. 

JHE picturesque half-timber house 

| of which we give several sketches 

of interesting details is still in 

excellent preservation. In this it 

differs much from most of those associated 
with the Civil War. There are few of that 


period which have not suffered greatly. There 
are several in this county, the poor and 
battered remains of which show the desperate 
character of the conflicts between Charles I. 
and the Parliament. 

We are sorry not to be able to give any 
reliable account of its owners. Legend 
assigns it to General Fairfax, but this is not 
at all likely. We know of no record of his 
association with the county, except-that he 
was a visitor to it in his official capacity; but 
Sir John Curzon, who was an owner of 
property at Mickleover in 1648, was on the 
side of the Parliament, and in 1643 he was 
a member of the “Sequesteration Committee,” 
and also of a committee to raise £516 levied 
on the county for the maintenance of Fairfax’s 
army, from February 1 to December 1, 1644 ;* 
but up to the present time we have been 
unable to gather any information about Sir 
John having either owned or resided in this 
house, and, curiously enough, none of our 
local historians make any mention of it. 

Let us now look at the house (Fig. 1), and 
see what is to be gathered from the story it 
has to tell us. We find, on passing through 
the capital and imposing gate-posts, that 
there is something deeply cut upon the 
lintel of the interesting porch ; and below 
we have placed a copy of the lintel and 
its inscription, upon reading which it will 
be found to be a passage taken from 
Psalm cxxvii. (Fig. 2). If there had been 
only that, not a great deal could be gathered 
from it, because such pious expressions were 
a very usual feature of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, and also of the Stuarts. The 
same words occur in the open-work battle- 
ments of Castle Ashby, and probably else- 
where ; but there is something further : there 
is the date 1648 and a cross. Here, then, 
we have something definite, for according 
to Old Style that would be the date of the 
death of King Charles I. He was beheaded 
on January 30, 1649, and in the twenty-first 
year of his reign, and we become aware of the 
singular appropriateness of the words “ Nisi 
Deus frustra” if we are right in assuming 
that the builder of this house wished to make 
it tell a tale of the times of that surprisingly 
accomplished but wrong-headed monarch. 


* Glover, vol. i., p. 74, appendix. 
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After looking carefully at the pretty porch, 
with its characteristic balustered and open 
sides, we were admitted into the house by 


7 inches by 5 feet 4 inches deep, which ap- 
peared to have been originally open for a 
hearth fire, but now there is a movable iron 


























grate (see illustration). The singular thing 
about it is that it is much too large for the 
size of the room, which with a fire of the full 


the occupants, who with evident pleasure 
pointed out to us what was to be seen in 
the interior. On entering it was seen that 
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the apartment had been the hall; on the capacity of the range would be rendered in- 
right was a handsome stairs of oak, and _ supportably hot, so it was found necessary 
facing was the fireplace (Fig. 3), size 6 feet to contract its dimensions by means of the 
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contrivance seen in the sketch. Then, there 
are various iron things needful in a kitchen 



































FIG. 3. 


fireplace, but out of place if this was the 
entrance-hall, as it certainly must have been. 
From the arrangement of the brickwork it 
can be seen that alterations and adaptations 
have from time to time been made, and the 


case side, and enter a room lined—as are 
also the bedrooms — with nicely panelled 
oak, in which there is another fireplace, 
similar in pattern to that in the hall, and 
which it backs. It has the same stonework 
frame, but the base is rather more elaborately 
moulded. It has had an open hearth fire, 
but there has been inserted a more modern 
parlour grate. Above it is the neatly-designed 
mantelpiece (Fig. 4), and carved upon it, in 
the panels, the three letters and date seen in 
our drawing, which take us back to the Civil 
War. The initials ,©, are a puzzle, because 
the c may be for Charles, or Cromwell, or 
Curzon. It is fair to allocate it to one of 
them, but to which? Probably the date 
1655 gives the answer, for about that time 
Cromwell received the title of Lord Protector 
of the Commonwealth. 

Here, then, in this quiet and peaceful old 
house are some records of a very unsettled 
time in the history of England, not at all a 
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question arises, Can these apartments have 
belonged to a larger house which was adapted 
to the requirements of later times? This 
appears very likely, because there is a good- 
sized kitchen, entered from the right, having 
the usual old-time large wide chimney and 
ingle-nook for a hearth fire, in which there 
has now been built a more modern range. 
The bedrooms have also had open hearths, 
now curiously built up with projecting brick 
chimneys. Returning, we pass by the stair- 


pleasant time for those who lived in it, but 
resulting in immense good for those who live 
now. Neither of the men who were at the 
head of affairs was a bad man—quite the con- 
trary. They both had a large measure of 
English stubbornness, and, of course, neither 
of them was perfect. Charles was imperious ; 
he believed in the “ Divine right ” of Kings, 
but, as nobody else did, his stubborn insist- 
ence upon it brought him to the block, and 
was the eventual ruin of the Stuart dynasty. 
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“‘ Nisi Deus frustra !” says this old house, 
and in the words there is a solemn warning 
for the men of to-day; but they will not 
listen to the voices of the past, they are 
much too busy pulling down the old and 
building up the new. Nevertheless, the voices 
of the past are living voices which cannot be 
hushed, and this inscription on the lintel of 
the old house is one of them. Listen to it ! 

It is hoped that in future ramblings other 
memories of the times of the Civil War, with 
pictures of many things of interest, may be 
brought out. The marks of the Parliamentary 
army are still to be seen in the broken-down 
walls and earthworks, of which there are yet 
tangible remains, Derbyshire having taken its 
share in the contest; and many had to pay 
heavily for their adherence to the cause of a 
falling King. 

Breadsall Old Hall and some interesting 
heraldic carvings will form the subject of 
our next paper. 
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Roman Curios, 


By E. C. VANSITTART. 
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interest as regards its history, art, 
architecture, churches, and monu- 
ments, is a trite saying. At the 
present time, the new discoveries in the 
Forum are being followed with keen interest 
by archzeologists, upsetting as they do previous 
theories on the one hand, proving the truth 
of history on the other. But apart from 
the Rome of the antiquary and that of the 
ordinary tourist, there is another Rome best 
known to those who love the Eternal City 
in her more intimate and common aspect. 
Strange customs still survive whose origin it 
is hard to trace ; there are quaint odds and 
ends of history, art, or legend which it is a 
puzzle to unriddle, queer proverbs or popular 
songs in daily use among the lower classes to 
trace back the meaning of which would form 
an inexhaustible field of research for those 
who have the requisite leisure and the 
patience. Such are the following, which I 
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i Rome is inexhaustible in its 
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have culled from many sources—old books, 
oral tradition, and popular sayings. 

In the Piazza di Pietra stand eleven grand 
columns of Carrara marble once bélonging 
to a heathen temple, now generally attributed 
to that dedicated to Neptune. Innocent XII. 
built up round them the walls of a building 
long used as the Custom-house, now as the 
modern Bourse. On the fourth of these 
columns, counting from the direction of 
Piazza Sciarra, carved high up is a crucifix, 
How it got there is the mystery. The solu- 
tion would seem to be that in days long 
past, when Rome was a mass of ruins, miser- 
able huts and habitations used to be erected 
against these monuments of bygone grandeur, 
and perhaps then some poor man—a Cnris- 
tian certainly, possibly a stone-worker by 
trade—built his hut against this column, and 
on it, from his window, roughly carved the 
image of the Redeemer. At any rate, there 
it is at the present day, as all may see, the 
emblem of Christ upon the ruin of the 
heathen god’s temple, a symbol of the 
triumph of Christianity over paganism. 

The architects and builders of the present 
day might learn a lesson of modesty from 
ancient craftsmen, for no one knows the 
names of those who designed the Pantheon, 
the Colosseum, the Forum, or whose brains 
evolved the plans of those marvellous build- 
ings. History is silent on the point. Pliny, 
however, records an amusing instance which 
forms an exception to the rule: Two Greek 
artists, named Saurus and Batrachus, were 
employed by Quintus Metellus to build two 
temples in Rome, which temples were after- 
wards incorporated in the portico of Octavia. 
Having asked leave to engrave their names 
on their work, and been absolutely forbidden 
to do so, they revenged themselves by intro- 
ducing them in symbolic form, carving on 
the capital of one of the Ionic columns a 
lizard (sauros) and a frog (datrachus). This 
column, taken from the portico of Octavia, 
now stands in the Basilica of S. Lorenzo 
fuori le Mura, where it may be seen by 
those who have good sight and knowledge 
where to use it. 

Another instance of an artist’s spite survives 
in the Church of the Cappuccini, in Guido 
Reni’s famous painting of the Archangel 
Michael treading Satan under foot, where the 
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face of the Evil One is a portrait of Pope 
Innocent X., a man of peculiarly repellent 
appearance and unpopular character. It had 
come to the artist’s knowledge that the 
Cardinal, as he then was, had spread libellous 
reports concerning his (G. Reni’s) private 
character, a fact he never forgave, and re- 
venged himself by taking Innocent X. for 
his model of Satan. When reproved for 
introducing the likeness under such a form, 
the painter did not deny the fact, but merely 
answered that if “dy chance the Cardinal 
resembled the Devil, it was not his fault, 
but the Cardinal’s misfortune, for that he 
had only painted the picture as it had ap- 
peared to him in imagination.” To this no 
reply was possible, and Innocent had to 
resign himself to be known to posterity in 
the likeness of the Prince of Darkness, as 
all may see both in the picture at the Capuc- 
cini and in the mosaic reproduction of the 
same at St. Peter’s. 

No visitor to Rome fails to visit the Villa 
Mattei on the Ccelian, open to the public on 
Thursday afternoons. Its garden is ideally 
Roman, with its ilex avenues, moss-grown 
statues, tangled rose-trees, splashing fountains, 
and lovely view across thickets of aloes and 
prickly pears towards the aqueducts and the 
Alban hills outlined against the translucent 
sky; but how many know that under the 
obelisk which stands on the terrace are 
buried two human hands? This obelisk, 
only the needle of which is Egyptian, after 
having lain since time immemorial on the 
Capitol before the steps leading down from 
the arch of Septimius Severus, was given to 
Ciriaco Mattei, at the end of the fifteenth 
century, by the Senate and the Roman 
people as a mark of appreciation and recogni- 
tion of his services rendered the State in 
gathering together and classifying antiquities 
and statues for the formation of the 
Capitoline Museum. MHaving had the 
obelisk restored, Prince Mattei placed it on 
a mass of suitably dressed red granite, and 
set it up in the grounds of his beautiful villa 
on the Ceelian. In 1820 the villa became 
the property of Don Emanuele Godoi, 
Prince of Bassano, who decided to have the 
obelisk transferred to the site it now occupies. 
He gave a great féte on the occasion, to 
which he invited all the Roman aristocracy 








and nobility. An untoward incident, how- 
ever, marred the festive occasion, for while 
the obelisk was being set up on its new 
pedestal, a workman put his hands beneath 
to remove a stone, when suddenly a rope 
broke, and in an instant the whole mass of 
granite fell into its appointed place, cutting 
off and burying for ever under its weight the 
unfortunate man’s two hands and part of one 
arm. He lived in Rome for many years 
after the accident, supported by a hand- 
some pension from the Prince, renowned 
for his cheerfulness in spite of his mis- 
fortunes. 

Popular Roman songs and _ proverbs 
generally have a classical origin, often dating 
so far back as to be lost in the mists of 
antiquity. One of the commonest sayings 
among the lower classes in Rome is the 
retort given to a person who thinks much of 
himself and who is inclined to expect special 
consideration and attention : “ Ecch?! sej er 
fijo dell’ Oca bianca!” as it runs in the 
dialect (What! are you perchance the son 
of the White Goose!). It has puzzled many 
historians to discover the origin of this 
dictum, but the mystery seems to have been 
solved by Piazza in his famous Gerarchia 
Carnalizia, published in Rome in 1703, 
where he tells us that a strange occurrence 
chronicled both by Livy and Pliny took 
place at Castle Cesano, a villa originally 
referred to as “ad Gallinas,” near the Tiber, 
but never identified: ‘‘ Livia Drusilla, 
named Augusta after she married Czesar, was 
staying at this villa, when one day an eagle 
dropped a white hen into her lap which it 
had evidently carried off; between its claws 
the hen held a sprig of laurel covered with 
budding green shoots. This marvel having 
been inquired into by the soothsayers, they 
declared that the hen must be brought up 
carefully, and the laurel planted on the 
Capitol; from this sprig grew the tree whence 
leaves were in after-years taken to crown 
Cesars and victors. It was further insti- 
tuted as a law that the chickens of the 
white hen, being sacred, should not be 
killed, but brought up in order to serve 
for the taking of auguries. Hence sprang 
the proverb ‘Galline filius albz,’ when 
it was desired to describe a person entitled 
to higher consideration than his fellows.” 
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These hens were brought up by the sooth- 
sayers in a lane between Porta Pia and the 
Quirinal, in whose neighbourhood there 
existed for centuries a street which bore 
the name “ad Gallinas albas.” Every time 
an Emperor died, it is said, the tree from 
which the laurel to crown him had been 
taken withered; but when Nero died, not 
only the whole grove on the Capitol dried 
up, but all the descendants of the White 
Hen suddenly expired. That the term 
“White Hen” should in the mouth of the 
populace have degenerated into ‘‘ White 
Goose” is more than probable, and proves 
how these heathen legends still live after 
twenty centuries. 

In the Trastevere, mothers are wont to 
sing their babes to sleep with the following 
cradle-song : 

Fatte la ninna e ppassa via Bbarbone, 
E nun vien piu ssu che cc’é ppapane: 
Sinno tte caccia fora cor Castone, 
Fatte la ninna, e ppassa via Bbarbone, 
Ninna 600... . 


At first, it sounds as if Bdarbone referred 
to a can barbone (poodle dog), which the 
mother wishes to drive away, so that her child 
may sleep; instead, it is intended for the 
Connétable de Bourbon (in Italian “ Bor- 
bone”) who met his death while invading 
Rome at the head of Charles V.’s soldiery, 
and thrice sacked the Trastevere quarter, 
filling all hearts with fear by the fierce and 
cruel deeds he countenanced, so that it is 
recorded that all, even “ Pope Clement 
himself, had the greatest fear of him (the 
Connétable).” This terror has evidently not 
= been allayed, and unconsciously is kept 
alive. 

The fantastic tradition of the werewolf, 
which would have the credulous believe that 
certain human beings are at times converted 
into wolves, is common to all lands ; in Italy, 
however, the same expression, /upo-mannaro, 
is applied to unfortunate persons who are 
periodically afflicted with a form of madness 
apparently peculiar to that country. As the 
term used is the same as that adopted in 
describing the wild legendary attributes of 
the fabled werewolf, I was for a long while 
sceptical, believing the one to be the outcome 
of the other; but on inquiry it appears that 
the existence of the /ufo-mannari is a sad, 


too well-established fact, and there is scarcely 
a town or district in Central and Southern 
Italy which is not the abode of such ; in many 
cases it is hereditary, continuing throughout 
generations. The highest in the land are 
subject to the disease as well as the lowest, 
and many a princely family owns one scion 
or another thus afflicted. The attack of 
madness comes on when the moon is at its 
full and the weather wild and stormy; then 
the /upo-mannaro grows restless, the paroxysm 
seizes him, and he begins to howl like a wolf; 
his face becomes distorted, the mouth drawn 
back shows the teeth, his hair stands on end, 
and he runs along on all fours; though 
ordinarily quiet and harmless, he becomes 
dangerous during the attacks, not recognising 
his nearest belongings. While the fit lasts 
the victim is unable to go up any steps, so 
that retreat to a higher level insures the 
safety of those who might otherwise fall a 
prey to his frenzy ; drawing a few drops of 
blood from a slight incision on the forehead 
instantly checks the attack. It would be 
interesting to know whether this form of 
madness exists in other lands, a fact I have 
been unable to discover ; if it does, it would 
account in a satisfactory manner for the 
origin of the fabled werewolf. 

The time-honoured custom of blessing the 
houses on Easter Eve gives work for days 
beforehand ; a general spring-cleaning takes 
place, and on the Saturday preceding Easter, 
in almost every street, a priest robed in his 
cassock and white cotta may be met hurrying 
along accompanied by an acolyte carrying a 
holy-water pot and a silver-mounted asfersoir. 
Into every house and up every stair they go ; 
in each abode the priest murmurs some words 
of blessing and sprinkles a few drops of holy 
water ; in return he receives a coin varying 
in value according to the means of the owner, 
and often he and his little companion are 
invited to partake of the traditional Easter 
fare, consisting of hard-boiled eggs, cake, and 
wine. 

This habit is the outcome of a strange 
festival known as the Coromania, half 
pagan, half Christian, in itself a survival of 
the ancient Roman Floralia celebrated on 
April 28, which used to be held at the 
Lateran on Easter Eve. So curious was this 
rite, that, were it not vouched for by such a 
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trustworthy historian as Baraconi, it would 
be wellnigh incredible. The following is the 
account transcribed by him from an old 
chronicle by Girolamo Amati: On the after- 
noon of the Saturday zz a/dis, the priests of the 
eighteen parishes rang their bells in unison, 
and all the people went to their respective 
parish churches. There they were received 
by a mansionarius (literally translated, 
‘visitor of houses”), who was a layman, 
clothed in a tunic, crowned with flowers of 
the cornuta (cornel cherry), carrying in his 
hand a finibolo, a concave instrument hung 
round with bells. ‘‘ This mysterious person- 
age, who evidently represented the pagan 
element of the ceremony, preceded each 
parish procession,” consisting of the parish 
priest wearing the cope, the clergy, and 
inhabitants of the parish, who moved towards 
the Lateran, and finally halted in the Lateran 
field to await the Pope in front of the palace. 

All being assembled, the Pope 
descended to the place where he was to 
assist at the function. Then each parish 
priest with his clergy and people formed a 
circle, singing, ‘‘ Eya preces de loco deus ad 
bonam horam!” (Hail, Divinity of this spot ! 
receive our prayers in fortunate hour), and 
many other verses, while in the centre of each 
ring stood a mansionarius dancing wildly to 
the sound of the /inibolo, and tossing his 
flower-crowned head. When the dance and 
song were over, one of the parish priests 
mounted an ass backwards, facing its tail, 
while a Papal chamberlain led the animal, 
and held a basin containing twenty copper 
coins over its head ; after passing three rows 
of benches the rider leant back, put his hand 
into the basin and pocketed the money. 

After this all the wreaths were deposited 
at the Pope’s feet, and the priest of S. Maria 
in Via Lata at the same time let loose a 
young fox from a bag, the animal instantly 
flying for its life into the open country 
(perhaps typical of the Hebrew scapegoat) ; 
in like manner, the priest of S. Maria in 
Aquirio presented a live cock ; in return the 
Pope gave each priest a gold coin, and 
imparted his blessing to all. 

This part of the ceremony being completed, 
they all returned to their respective parishes, 
the dancing layman still leading the several 
processions. Each priest was accompanied 


by acolytes who bore holy water, branches 
of laurel, and baskets of little rolls, or of those 
big sweet wafers rolled into cylinders, and 
baked, which are called céa/doni, and are 
eaten to this day by Romans with ice-cream. 
From house to house they went, the priest 
blessing each dwelling, sprinkling water about 
with the laurel, and then burning the branch 
on the hearth, and giving some of the rolls to 
the children. And all the time the dancer 
slowly danced and chanted the strange words 
made up of some Hebrew, a little Chaldean, 
and a leavening of nonsense : 
Yaritan, iaritan, iarariasti 
Raphayn acrhoin, azariasti, etc. 

Whose sense may perhaps be intended to 
mean: “For the ills you have inherited, I 
have gathered the medicine of the fields.” 
Then the head of the family gave him a coin 
varying in value. 

This ceremonial was kept up till the time 
of Gregory VII., but after 1084 the 
Coromania seem to have died out, and 
its only vestige now is the blessing of the 
houses on Easter Eve. 


Some Esser Brasses 
Gilustrative of Elizabethan 
Costume. 


By MiLLer CHRISTY AND W. W. Porteous. 


(Concluded from p. 10.) 
—<j>—__ 


EaeeNOTHER good example of this 
4, style of costume is found on the 

brass at South Ockendon to Mar- 

garet Barker (wife of Edward 

Barker, of Chiswick, gentleman), who died 
in 1602, in her fortieth year. Her ruff 
is exceptionally large, her head-dress is of 
unusually light and elegant style, and she 
wears a light cloak hanging from her 
shoulders. She is unusual, however, in that 
she wears a buttoned bodice and a skirt 
without an opening down the front. Excep- 
tional care seems to have been expended on 
the engraving of this effigy, which is admirably 
executed. The pose of the figure is graceful 
and natural, the dress is well represented, 
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and the lady has a pleasant and agreeable 
expression which accords very well with 
the high character attributed to her in her 
very laudatory epitaph.* 

One more illustration of the female costume 
worn at the close of Elizabeth’s reign may be 
given. It is from North Weald, and represents 
Walter Larder, of Marshalls, in the said 
parish, his wife Marie (#ée Nicholls), and 
their five children. The inscription is 


mutilated, but we learn from the parish 
register that he died in 1606. The brass is 


HEERE LYETH BVPIED TH: BODY OF MARGARET BARKER WYFE VN 
PKER OF CIESSWYCKEIN MYDD:CENT: HER MAN YE WORT 
GRACES IN HER LY FE MADE HERA MIRROR FOR ARARE AND LOY 
TRVE PERFECT PATIENCE IN HER DEATH MADE FER A PAT TERNE FOR 
CODLYE LYFE WHILE SH LYVED BY A CON TINVALL MYNDFVENESOF 
+H CVY DEDPER LYFE ABST EY NIN r 
D BYALYVELYE FAYTH AND 
D DEATHE FAY THEVLLY PRA NOP I 
WHOM, WILLINCELYE SHE YEALDEDAWHAPPYE SOY 
ack AN DOM 160 


PE OF LYFE INCHRI 
V PLKFECT SE 
Xitf DAYE OF MARCH IN THE XL YEARE OF ‘eR 


PTVIQNEIN DOMINO MORIN NT 
SSVIS OPERA FNIMILLORVM 


VR AMAROIAM DICIT SPIRET VT 


LABOPRIB EQY VNT VP ILLOD APOKK 


MARGARET BARKER, 1602, AT SOUTH OCKENDON. 
not, therefore, strictly speaking, Elizabethan, 


but the costumes represented on it are so in 
all essentials. Mrs. Larder’s undergown is 


* The arms on the shield are those of Barker (a 
younger branch) impaling Barker. 


embroidered all down the breast, as well as 
on the front of the skirt, a large dragon-fly 
being represented on the latter. In other 


HERE VNDER LIETH THE BODIE OF WALTER LArDt 

MARIE HIS LOVINGE WIFE TEREF SONES \ MALT 

SAMVE!. POST MORTEM NATYs & TWO DAWGHTERS \ 
ANN HEE DIED TH 25 DAY OFAYGYST ANNO D* 


WALTER AND MARY LARDER, 1606, AT NORTH WEALD. 


respects, her attire differs little from that of 
the other ladies noticed, except that she 
wears, instead of the French hood, a broad- 
brimmed high-crowned hat, of a kind which 
had now become fashionable and was worn 
largely during the succeeding reign. 

We may turn next to the male costume of 
the Elizabethan period. 

The male costume of the early part of 
Elizabeth’s reign differed little from that of 
the immediately-preceding period. It con- 
sisted of a long fur-lined gown, reaching to 
the ankles, open all down the front, ungirt at 
the waist, turned back round the neck and 
all down the sides to show the fur lining, and 
provided with huge false-sleeves, hanging to 
the level of the knees, with holes in the sides 
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at the level of the elbows, through which the 
arms were thrust. This ample outer gown 
covers a short tunic, buttoned down the 











JOHN SWIFT, 1580, AT ROYDON. 


front, and long hose. Low shoes cover the 
feet, and beards were worn as a rule. 

Good examples of this costume are afforded 
by the brasses of John Carr (1570) at 
Stondon Massey (already alluded to), and of 
John Swift (1580) at Roydon. The former 
was a substantial London merchant. The 
latter was, judging from the expression on 
his face, a very old man at death. He wears 
a long forked beard, and has a jewelled ring 
on the second finger of his left hand. The 


piece of ground on which he stands is 
covered with flowering-plants.* 

Soon after the year 1580 this kind of 
costume underwent a marked change. The 
tunic gave place to a short tight-sleeved 
doublet, buttoned down the front and reach- 
ing only to the waist, with which were worn 
short puffed breeches and long hose. Over 
this a short cloak, reaching to about the 
level of the knees, was worn. Small frills or 
ruffs now became customary both at neck 
and wrists. The breeches were often elegantly 
slashed or striped. In the case of a young 
dandy, a sword was generally worn. 

A good example of this costume is afforded 
by the brass (already mentioned) at Harlow 
to Edward Bugge, gentleman, who died 
probably soon after 1582, when his wife died. 
His two sons wear, as will be seen, the long 
gown which the boys of the “ Blue-coat 
School” still retain. 

Another effigy of about the same date is 
shown on the brass (already figured) to Ann 
Pudsey (1593) at Little Canfield, but 
whether it represents one of her sons or her 


THOMAS BURROUGH, YEOMAN, 1600, AT EASTWOOD. 


second husband (Ralphe Pudsey, Esquire, of 
Gray’s Inn) is not clear. The figure, though 
very small, is very smart, life-like, and well 


* The arms on the achievement and the four 
shields are those of Swift. 
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engraved. He wears a sword, a very large 
neck-ruff, and a slashed doublet. 

Very similar in costume is the effigy of 
Thomas Burrough (1600), yeoman, of East- 
wood, in the church of that place. He also 
has the large neck-ruff, the slashed doublet, 
and a sword, but his cloak is slightly longer 
than in the former case. The engraving is, 


bere nider tpyeth burvri the boots of 
athaniell Baron fonty of EdiwaAry Bacon 
etre belrpne ns Yevfe. and eleabeth Bacot 
iter of » faw s>athamrll Wu" oathatuell depted 
ihre prefent life the enn" day of Marrhe.1588 
hemo? of the age of 0) vrares. aud slsabraih 
lyketinie died the ¥¥ uy” of wpArche m the fre 
prare brinar of the any of fluo vrarrs. 





NATHANIEL AND ELIZABETH BACON, AND CHILDREN, 
1588, AT AVELEY. 


however, poor, and the figure lacks life and 
sprightliness. 

About the year 1600, just previous to the 
close of Elizabeth’s reign, the costume in 
vogue began to undergo a slight change 
in respect of the style of breeches worn. 
Instead of being short and puffed, these now 
began to be long and loose—regular knee- 
breeches, in fact. In other respects the 
costume was changed little, though a broad 


collar to the cloak began at this time to 
become prominent. 

Of this style, the brass (already figured) to 
Walter Larder (1606) at North Weald 
affords a good example, except that he lacks 
the usual neck-ruff. 

Before closing we may glance briefly at the 
children’s costume of the period. 

Children are represented, as a rule, very 
small and grouped together, on brasses laid 
down to the memory of their parents. In 
costume they resemble their parents, generally 
speaking, but they are usually attired more 
simply, and lack the fur linings and fur 
edgings to their gowns. Daughters usually 
lack girdles and often wear head-dresses of a 
style somewhat earlier than their mother’s, 

Brasses laid down specially to commemo- 
ratechildren arenot very common. At Aveley, 
however, there is a brass to the memory 
of Nathaniel and Elizabeth Bacon, who both 
died in 1588, aged, respectively, three years 
and two years. They were children of 
Edward and Helen Bacon. ‘Fhe boy wears 
a long gown, buttoned to the waist, where it 
is confined by a sash, below which it is open. 
He has a fairly large neck-ruff. The girl, 
though only two, wears a costume which 
resembles, in most respects, that of an adult, 
including a neck-ruff and an undergown with 
an embroidered front. Her bodice and 
bonnet both differ somewhat, however, from 
those usually worn by adults.* 

On the brass (already figured) to Walter 
Larder (1606), his infant son, Samuel, is 
represented very small, swathed, and lying 
on a cushion—the usual way of representing 
children who died in infancy. This child was 
born (as the Parish Register shows) in 1607, 
after the death of his father, but died, 
apparently, before the brass to his father was 
laid down. 

In a future article we hope to treat of 
some Essex brasses illustrative of Stuart 
costume. 


* The arms on the shield are those of Bacon 
impaling ——. The two crests are those of Bacon 


and ——. 
— 
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Z family Becord of the Sir- 
teenth Century. 


bi H. J. Canventex, MA, LLM 
a 


TARR OME years since, in turning over 
Sy a mass of old documents at a 
wn 6country house in the West of 


England, a manuscript was dis- 
covered which seems worthy of some 
attention, both as illustrating the way in 
which a small yeoman family rose to the 
position of considerable landowners and as 
throwing some light upon the social life of 
our forefathers in the sixteenth century. 

The manuscript in question is a small 
folio volume of about 140 pages, many of 
which are blank or only partially filled up. 
The writing is generally small and very 
regular, and the writer must have expended 
a considerable amount of labour over his 
work, The book is in fairly good preserva- 
tion, with the exception that the leaves are 
loose and that a few at the beginning, con- 
taining the index (for the author added to 
his work a carefully-compiled index), are 
frayed and tattered from damp. The subject- 
matter is the cag of a family called Furse, 
written by one Robert Furse, of Dean Prior 
in the county of Devon, in the year 1593. 

The writer, in a kind of introduction, 
explains at some length the aim and object 
of his work. The family possessions had 
been derived from various sources and were 
situate in different parishes, hence it seemed 
to him that it would be a great benefit to his 
descendants—whom he terms “his sequele” 
to have a detailed record of the family 
history, setting out the marriages which their 
forefathers had made and the estates which 
they had secured thereby. The writer trusted 
that the record which he had commenced 
would be continued by his descendants. It 
is greatly to be regretted that they did not 
carry out his wishes and hand on the history 
of the family in an unbroken tale. This, 
however, they failed to do, and only a few 
disconnected entries were made after the 
time of the writer, After the general intro- 
duction, the writer proceeds. to indite a 
prayer, presumably for the use of his 
descendants, and then begins a chapter of 


good advice and exhortation touching the 
various relations of every-day life, which 
extends to nine closely-written pages. It 
might almost be said to comprise the whole 
duty of man according to Robert Furse. 

Then begins the historical part of the 
book. The writer commences with a 
pedigree of his own family, deducing the 
descent from one Roland de Cumba, the 
first possessor of Furse, a small farm in the 
parish of Cheriton Fitzpaine in the county 
of Devon, whence the family took their 
surname. 

This Roland de Cumba appears to have 
lived some time in the thirteenth century, 
For 200 years the possessions of the family 
were of very limited extent, consisting only 
of Furse and another small tenement called 
Westway, in the adjoining parish of Cruwys 
Morchard. 

Towards the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, however, one John Furse, then 
heir-apparent of the family, contracted an 
advantageous marriage, and thereby acquired 
a considerable accession of property. To 
the lands which this marriage brought him 
he added others by purchase, and it is note- 
worthy that one of these properties so 
acquired—viz., an estate called Bromham, 
in the parish of King’s Nympton, which he 
bought in the year 1499—still remains in 
the possession of his descendants. 

*"His son and also his grandson followed 
his example in the matter of marrying 
heiresses, and hence his great-grandson, 
Robert Furse, the writer of the book, 
succeeded, in the year 1572, to an estate 
which had now assumed respectable di- 
mensions. 

™ The writer’s mother was the daughter of 
one John Moreshead and heiress of Mores- 
head, an estate within the parish of Dean 
Prior, in the county of Devon, which after 
her death became the seat of the head of 
the Furse family. 

The pedigree of the Moreshead family is 
given in detail, twelve generations being 
enumerated, the story occupying about eight 
closely-written pages. The writer himself 
followed the example of his forefathers, for 
he too married an heiress, and then set him- ‘ 
self to increase the estate still further by 
purchasing other lands. He was desirous 








that his son also should follow such example, 
and he gravely tells us that he had at the 
time of writing the book—viz., in the year 
1593, when his son was nine years of age— 
fully concluded with one Edmund Furse 
and Willemot his wife, the guardians of one 
Susanna Alford, a young lady of about the 
same age“as his son, and heiress to consider- 
able property, for the marriage of his son to 
the said Susanna when they should attain 
the age of fifteen years. 

Robert Furse was not destined to live to 
see this happy event, which, in fact, never 
happened, for he died about the end of the 
same year in which the book was written. 

A century or so after the death of the 
writer his descendants became extinct in the 
male line, and their heiress carried the 
estates by marriage into another old Devon- 
shire family. 

In the possession of this family the manu- 
script remained utterly forgotten, until by 
chance it was discovered under the circum- 
stances mentioned at the beginning of this 
article. 

It has been thought that a transcript of 
certain portions might not be without interest 
to the readers of the Antiquary. 


Rosert Furse to hys heres wyssh- 
ethe to them and to there sequele 
that they maye leve yn all 
thynges dewtyfullye accordynge 
to there vocasyon and God 
blesse them all and grante them 
longe lyfe and prosperytye ac- 
cordynge to his good wyll and 
plesure. Amen. 


MostE DEREBELOVED consederynge your 
tytell and interres of your londs ys lynnally 
dyssended from dyvers persones I have thoft 
hit good to make and provyde this lytell 
booke whereyn my purpose and intente ys 
in the beste and pleneste sorte that I can for 
your better understondynge to declare and 
sette furthe what our progenytores have 
bynne of themselves and spessyally those 
that have bynne withyn this seven score 
yeres I do mynde bryfely to speke of all and 
everyche of them in the callynge that ys what 
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there names were wythe whom theye marryed 
whatt issue theye hadde where they dwelled 
where they dyed what londs they hadde and 
by whatt tytell and where the londs lyethe 
and the valye thereof of whom hyt ys holden 
and by what rente sute and serves and all 
other charges dewe for any parcell thereof 
and howe yt hathe dyssended and the perfytt 
names of the londs and howe and by whom 
hyt hathe bynne lesed what yeres our 
anncestors leved what welthe or existimasion 
they were of what plesure for there re- 
creasyon and pastym they moste delyted of 
what stature quallytes and personage they 
were of and whatt wylles and testements 
theye made Anp I do know that this booke 
wille be necessarye and profytable for you 
consederynge our londs lyethe in dyvers 
paryshes and come to us from dyvers persons 
and by dyvers tyteles for by makynge thys 
bocke perfytt and kepynge of the same in 
good order you shall alwayes be abell to 
make a perfytt petygree and to understonde 
the ryght name of your londs and your 
wrytynges and what you ofte to have and 
what you ofte to do THEREFORE As I have 
wyth grette care peaynes and studye labored 
to sarche and sette forthe the plenes and 
perfyttnes of this nedefull and necessarye 
worke for your better understondynge of the 
foresede premisses yeven soo I do moste 
instantly desyre you and everyche of you 
that at anye tyme hereafter shal be my heres 
or injoye anye parte of my londs that you 
and everyche of you do from tyme to tyme 
safelye kepe and mentayne this presente 
bocke or some other bowcke set forthe for 
the same purpose yn som better order AND 
THAT you do cose after my dyssease the 
names of everye person that shall dye sesde 
of any parrte of the foresede premisses or my 
here or here to anye of my sequele orderly 
fayethefully and trylye to be wryten in shuche 
order and forme as I have donne or after 
some better order here in this presente 
bocke or yn some other bocke and that 
wythyn some convenyente tyme immedyatelye 
after the dyssease of everye here as longe as 
anye parte or parcell of the londs hereyn 
contayned shall happen to come by dyssente 
to anye of my sequele and the same beynge 
so recorded or wryten in this bocke or in 
som other bocke hadde and made for that 
G 
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purpose safely to kepe and preserve as is 
aforesayed this hopynge you will performe 
this my sympell and small request con- 
sederynge yt maye do more plesure to your 
on sequele then to yow nowe presente the 
labour ys not myche nor the charge grett 
but the worke will be to thos that shall com 
after you no dowte grete quyettenes perfyt 
knowlege and a trewe menes to understond 
all there evydenses and tyteles and wryttenes 
that this is my onlye wylle mynde desyre and 
requeste to this presente I have subscribed 
my name 28 die Junii anno xxxv Ellezbeth 
by me Robert Ffurse. 


Robert Ffurses Prayer. 


The lorde our omnypotente god be 
allwayes praysed and to hym lette us geve 
moste humbell and hartye thankes for that 
hyt hathe plesede hym of his grett mersye 
and goodnes thus from tyme to tyme to 
preserve and kepe us and all our progenytors 
lette us nowe therefore allwayes praye unto 
hym that he will of his accustomede mersye 
and goodnes geve us and our sequele shuche 
grase that we all maye remember and con- 
seder our dewtes towards hym howe myche 
we are bownde to geve hym thankes and to 
confesse all that ever wee have comethe 
onlye of hym and of his goodness and not 
of ourselves nor of our own deservynges and 
god moste mersyfull grante that we and our 
sequele maye so geve and mynyster shuche 
thynges as god shall geve us that hyt maye 
be to his honer will and plesure and so 
to runne our corse and passe our tymes here 
in this wracched worell that after this lyfe 
ended we maye injoye the everlastynge 
kyngedom of god to whom be all honer 
lawde and prayse bothe nowe and for ever- 
more. Amen. 


Roberte Ffurse to the Reder and 
to al his Sequelle. 


EVEN LEKE as the Bees delygentlye do 
labore and gether together substance of 
dyvers swyte ffloweres to make ther honye 
even so have I gatherede together thys bocke 
or mater hereyn contayned some of your 
evydenses som by reporte off olde awnsyente 
men and som of my on knowlege and ex- 


peryens. And althoffe hyt be but sympellye 
and rudely sette fforthe yt I praye you to 
acceppe my good wyll and intente prayenge 
you gentellye correcte and amende the same 
yn shuche plases where as neede shall require 
ffor trulye I canenott sowe better sedes then 
I have repen my purpose and intente ys to 
resyte the names of our awnstors or pro- 
genytors as a thynge verye necessary and 
profytabell for your knowledge and all thoffe 
some of them were but sympell ande unler- 
nede and men of smalle possessyones sub- 
stanse habillytye or reputasion yt I do wysshe 
and exhorte you all that you sholde not be 
asshamed of them nor mocke dysdayne or 
spyte them for I am sure that the gretes 
oxse was ffyrst a lytell calfe and the gretes 
ocke a small branche or lytell tewygge and 
the grette ryver at the hedde which I do 
accounte the begynnynge ys but a lytell 
spryng or water but by kypynge of his on 
curse and withyn his on bands yt ys become 
an excyddynge greete ryver EvEN so you 
all thoffe our progenytors and fforefatheres 
were at the hedde I do mene at the begyn- 
nynge but plene and sympell men and women 
and of smalle possessyons and habylyte yt 
have theye by lytell and lytell by the helpe 
and favor of our good god and by ther wyse- 
dom and good governanse so runne ther 
curse passed ther tymes and alwayes kepte 
them selves wytheyn ther on boundes that 
by this menes we are com to myche more 
possessyones credett and reputasyon then 
ever anye of them hadde but yt not wythe- 
stondynge conseder and remember wythe 
your selves what ys wryten in the liij 
Chapyter of the profytte Esaye whiche sayethe 
Remember of what stones ye were hewen 
owte of etc. Surelye yf you remember and 
conseder welle thes words then shall you 
plenelye understonde and confesse that we 
are come of ther sedes and by the grete 
worke of god we indede are become ffleshe 
of ther ffleshe and bludde of ther blude. 
Remember also what an excydynge good 
wille favor love and mynde theye all hadde 
of us and of our sequele for theye made ther 
goods to be our goods ther londs to be our 
londs. Surely thes be prynsypall and grett 
cawses that we sholde thynke well of them 
and to rejoyse and be gladde to here of them 
and to give unto god most hartye thankes 
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that he dyd so from tyme to tyme defende 
and preserve them. Therefore be not 
asshamed to rede or here of them nor yt 
do nott mocke geste dysdayne or spyte them 
but lette ther honeste good and godlye acts 
and lyves be a Scolemaster to you and to 
yours for ever for of ther smalle porsyones 
they dyd increse and that was to them a 
grette creditt and a prefermente to you and 
you and your sequele do injoye the ffruite 
thereof yeven so yf you do the lyke you 
shall have the lyke commendasyon of your 
sequele and increse your on credett and the 
credett off your howse and as you will judege 
in our progenytors to be a shame and a 
fowle ffame and ignorante poynte or thynge 
for them to consume ther levynges that 
never coste them anye thynge so no dowte 
the worll ye and your own sequele will juge 
yt a gretter ffawte in you yf you do the leke 
becose you are better provyded ffor than 
ever anye of them were therefore spende 
not your tyme idelly wantonlye or leke a 
brute beste but remember your on credet 
and what you ofte to do indede and be as 
wyllynge to here and rede what our pro- 
genytors have bynne as you are contente 
to injoye the benyfytte and comodytye of 
ther levynge and with all here note and 
followe thos wyse menes saynges the wyse 
felosopher Cleob(ulus) sayethe Remember 
thos that have donne the good and for- 
gette not ther benyfett the wise phelosypher 
(?) Pyream sayethe mocke not nor lye or saye 
falselye on thos that be dede and paste for 
the wise phelosypher Arestottell sayethe loke 
what thankes thow doste render to thye on 
parens loke thowe to have the lyeke of thy 
on chyldere Pytagrophus an other wyseman 
sayethe yf god have geven or indued thee 
wythe more ryches and possessyones then 
he hathe otheres be not prowde thereof for 
as toychynge our creasyon god hathe made 
all men lycke therefore be not dysseved the 
holye man Jobe sayethe the lorde gevethe 
the lorde takethe and in the seconde bocke 
of kynges yt is wryten god makethe ryche 
and god makethe powre therefore I do ex- 
horte you all consederynge that god ys onlye 
the awtor and gever of all good gyftes as 
wyttenyssethe Sente James whyche sayethe 
everye good and perfytte gyfte comethe ffrom 
god therefore above all thynges fere god geve 


all honer lawde and prayse unto hym praye 
to god onlye for mersye grase and forgevenes 
of all your synnes and wyckednes call onlye 
to god onlye for helthe helpe and succor 
putt all your hole hope tryste and fayethe 
onlye in hym and yn his mersye for surelye 
the lorde hathe sayede by his holye profytte 
Davyd. I will not sayeth the Lord fayle 
nor forsake them that putt there truste in 
me but will be alwayes to them a helper 
then geve yere to his lawes and ffollowe his 
lawes and preseptes bere no malles or 
hatrede in your hartes but moderate your 
anger Recompense to no man yevell for 
evell but forgeve all men as god shall forgive 
you. Remember hyt ys wryten vaynegeanes 
ys myne sayethe the lorde god and I will 
rewarde hyt accustome not yourselves to 
swere reverens your yelderes and betteres 
mayntayne truthe and honestye ffleye and 
abhore synne and vyse be mersyfulle unto 
all men geve almese of thye goods to the 
powre and nedye and lette always thye hyrede 
sarvante have hys penye for his payne. Be- 
ware of ffalse docteren be constante yn 
relygeon abstayne ffrom horedom dronkenys 
and peryurye performe your promyses in all 
thyngs and paye your dewts to all persones 
quyettelye. Remember your lege obedyens 
and dewtye to your prynse and to all ther 
lawes and mynysteres and no wyse rebelle 
not nor transgresse ther lawes for hit ys 
wryten that the hyer powers arre ordayned 
of god have a delyte yn good house kepynge 
for so shalte thow have the love of god and 
yt ys a thynge worthye to be comended 
Beware of userres and borynge of monye 
upon interes and of surtyschyppe and what 
bonds or wrytnge you sele have no delyte 
to kepe companye wythe lyers coseners 
whyspereres flattereres taletellers rowleleres 
scolders or malycious and vycious persones 
but kepe companye wythe beste wyse and 
honeste companye for the proverbe ys the 

lyke will to the lyke. When god 
How to shall putte in to your mynde to 

marrye then conseder wythe your- 

selves the sayenges of the wyse 
felosypher Hermes whyche sayethe gette 
the a wyse woman and she shall rule well 
thye howse and that yn good order and 
brynge the forthe wyse and dyscryte chyldren 
and agayne he sayethe marrye wyth thye 
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mache and to this dothe agree the saynges 
of the wyse poyett Ovyde whyche sayethe 
Sette too oxen to drawe together in on yoke 
not of equall mache and surely the on will 
hurte the other. Then surelye the beste 
mache ys the lyke to the lyke in equallytye 
So then when you marrye Remember all 
thos sayenges. And have also a spessyali 
care and regarde to whom and wythe whom 
you do intende to marrye in dede. I do 
not mynde to her ffere beawtye favor or 
goodelye stature or personnage or to her 
grette ryches or possessyon or to her wor- 
shyppefull stocke or kynderede yt I do not 
mene but all thos thynges be good and ar 
to be desyred as a thyng ffytte and con- 
venyente for you so that theye be plased 
in a dyscryte woman of good and honeste 
conversasyon but whate so ever she be in- 
quyre dylygentelye of what nature quallytes 
or condysyons her mother ys of for comenlye 
the dofters do lerne ther quallytes and maners 
of ther mother and marke also howe and yn 
what companye she hathe bynne brofte uppe 
from her yuthe for the proverbe ys loke what 
lycor ys fyrste brofte or putte ynto an newe 
vessell the vessell shall ever savor thereof. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


GS 


Mwedieval Library fittings.* 


~< 


OME books spring up like the 

4 prophet’s gourd; they flourish 
wonderfully for a brief while, but 

perish rapidly ; others grow slowly, 
inevitably, and strike root deeply. This 
‘* Essay,” as the author too modestly calls it, 
is of the latter class. The section on “The 
Library” in his Architectural History of the 
University and Colleges of Cambridge \ed 
Mr. Clark to the choice of medizval 
libraries as the subject of his Rede Lecture 
in 1894; the subject was still further 


* The Care of Books: An Essay on the Development 
of Libraries and their Fittings, from the Earliest Times 
to the end of the Eighteenth Century. 156 illus- 
trations. By John Willis Clark, M.A., F.S.A. 
Cambridge: University Press, rg901. Large 8vo. 
pp. xviii, 330. Price 18s. net. 

Weare indebted to the courtesy of the publishers 
for the use of the blocks illustrating this notice. 


developed in his Sandars lectures on biblio- 
graphy in rg00, and the handsome and 
splendidly illustrated volume before us is the 
final result of all this careful and thorough 
preliminary work. Mr. Clark wholly ex- 
cludes bibliography, properly so called, and 
yet few books, if any, published within recent 
years are so deeply, so absorbingly in- 
teresting to all who love and care for the fate 
of “those objects, of whatever material,” on 
which man has recorded his thoughts, as 
this masterly “‘ Essay.” 

Mr. Clark touches lightly on the wonder- 
ful record-rooms of Assur-bani-pal, grandson 
of Sennacherib, with their extraordinary 
collections of inscribed tablets and cylinders 
of baked clay, which Layard brought to 
light, just over half a century ago, on the 
site of Nineveh ; passes in review the few 
notices of libraries in ancient Greece, the 
Ptolemaic foundations at Alexandria, the 
splendid structure at Pergamon, the site of 
which was explored at the expense of the 
German Government between 1878 and 
1886 ; the public libraries of Rome, of which 
the first was founded by Augustus ; the private 
collections of Roman citizens, with a notice 
of the very interesting book-room discovered 
at Herculaneum in 1754 ; and an instructive 
dissertation on the fittings and appearance of 
a Roman library ; and so proceeds at p. 61 
to the consideration of Christian libraries 
connected with churches and to the main 
theme of the work—monastic and medizval 
libraries in general. 

It is impossible in the space at our dis- 
posal to touch on more than one or two of 
the very many points of interest which Mr. 
Clark discusses. The various methods of 
chaining books are very fully dealt with. 
Books were not chained indiscriminately. In 
the statutes given to Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
in 1350, by the founder, Bishop Bateman, 
one chapter is specially concerned with the 
library. The loan of certain books to poor 
scholars is provided for, ‘‘ but the books of 
the Doctors of Civil and Canon Law are to 
remain continuously in the said Library 
Chamber, fastened with iron chains for the 
common use of the Fellows.” Similar pro- 
visions were adopted by the founders of other 
colleges both at Cambridge and Oxford, 

Chained books were arranged in various 
ways at different dates There was first the 
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primitive arrangement which Mr. Clark calls 
the “lectern system” of fittings. Desks 


were placed at right angles to the windowed 
side or sides of the room, and the books 
lay on their sides on these desks, to which 


France, Holland, Germany, and Italy. Mr. 
Clark has been fortunate enough to find a 
still surviving example of these lectern 
fittings in the library attached to the Church 
of SS. Peter and Walburga at Zutphen, in 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE NORTH SIDE OF THE LIBRARY ATTACHED TU THE CHURCH 
OF S. WALBURGA AT ZUTPHEN, 


they were chained. Sometimes the desks 
were single, sometimes double, and for each 
long desk or row of desks was provided a 
bench for readers. This system was adopted, 
with various modifications, in England, 


Holland. The illustration here reproduced 
shows the general arrangement. What Mr. 
Clark calls an ‘‘ eccentric specimen” of the 
lectern system can still be seen at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. 
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As both books and students multiplied, 
the clumsy lectern system, which was so 
wasteful of space, gave way to what the 
author well calls the ‘‘ stall system.” 

In this the desk was necessarily retained 
on account of the chaining of the books, but 
the two halves, or slopes, of the desk were 
separated by an interval broad enough to 
take several shelves. Examples of this 
system can be seen in the libraries of five 
colleges at Oxford—Corpus Christi, St. John’s, 
Merton, Jesus, and Magdalen. There are 
none at Cambridge. The arrangement of 
the chains had to be altered to suit the new 
system, and Mr. Clark explains how the 


CHAINED VOLUME, HEREFORD CHAPTER LIBRARY. 


chained books still preserved in the well- 
known Chapter Library in Hereford Cathedral 
show the methods adopted in the stall 
system of fittings. The Hereford arrange- 
ment has been made familiar to most 
students by the late Mr. Blades’s excellent 
little monograph on the subject of Chained 
Books. The illustration reproduced above 
shows a single volume in place—fore-edge 
turned outwards—with the chain attached at 
one end to a ring of brass which projects 
from the edge of one of the boards in which 
the book is bound, and at the other end to 
another rather larger ring which plays along 
a horizontal iron bar. Mr. Clark shows that the 


system at Corpus Christi College and else- 
where was identical with that still to be 
studied at Hereford. 

A very interesting and careful description 
is given of the library of Merton College, 
Oxford. The author points out that there 
is still much doubt as to the date of some of 
the bookcases, but he remarks, “ The appear- 
ance of the library is so venerable, so unlike 
any similar room with which I am acquainted, 
that it must always command admiration 
and deserve study.” Another library in 
which the stall system was adopted, and 
where it can be still studied, which is 
described and illustrated, is that of Durham 
Cathedral. Mr. Clark has not been able to 
discover who introduced the system, but he 
gives good reasons, based on an examination 
of the monastic libraries at Christ Church, 
Canterbury, and at Clairvaux, for believing 
that its origin was monastic. 

Mr. Clark does full justice to the “ public 
libraries of the Middle Ages”—zi.e., those 
of the monasteries. He shows that ‘the 
fifteenth century was emphatically the 
library era throughout Europe. Monasteries, 
cathedrals, universities, and secular institu- 
tions in general vied with each other in 
erecting libraries, in stocking them with 
books, and in framing liberal regulations for 
making them useful to the public.” Then 
came, in England, the crash of the sixteenth 
century suppression of the Monastic Orders, 
with the destruction and ruin of everything 
that belonged to them. Everyone knows 
how infinite was the loss to learning and 
literature by the wholesale destruction of 
books and manuscripts, especially the latter, 
and how completely at a standstill for a 
while was library development. When ad- 
ditional cases and fittings were required, the 
old order had passed away in more respects 
than one. The printing-press had added 
enormously to the numbers of books, and 
the apparatus of chains and desks and seats 
to each case was no longer necessary. Cases 
were still, however, put up at right angles to 
the walls between the windows, and occasion- 
ally traces of the medieval arrangements 
survived. Mr. Clark describes the cases in 
the library at Peterhouse, Cambridge, which 
were put up between 1641 and 1648, although 
their original height of 8 feet has since been 
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added to, and points out one peculiar feature. 
“The chains,” he says, “had been taken off 
the books at Peterhouse in 1593-1594, when 
they were first moved into the new library; 
so that desks attached to the cases were not 
required. Nor were lower cases, with desks 
at the top of them, provided. But the con- 
venience of the reader was considered, up to 
a certain point, by the provision of a seat, 
12 inches wide and 23 inches high, extend- 
ing along the side of each case, and returned 
along the wall between it and the case next 
to it. This arrangement may still be seen in 





BOOKCASES IN THE LIBRARY OF PETERHOUSE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


the two compartments at the west end of the 
room, one on each side of the door of 
entrance. The ends of the seat, or ‘podium,’ 
are concealed by boldly-carved wings.” Cases 
of like type may be found in the University 
Library, and at Jesus, Pembroke, and other 
Colleges. 

The next great change—the placing of the 
cases for the most part against the walls of 
the room—came in England at the hands of 
Sir Christopher Wren towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, though it was adopted 
at a much earlier date at the Escorial and in 
the Biblioth¢que Mazarine. 

But it is ‘impossible in a brief notice to 
give even an outline of the extraordinary 








wealth and variety of matter to ei found in 
this volume. We have hardly gone beyond 
the limits of a few college libraries, but 
Mr. Clark takes his readers all over Europe. 
Moreover, the value of his work is at least 
doubled for the student by the lavishness of 
its illustration. There are many beautiful 
plates of famous libraries—mostly, of course, 
interior views—and dozens of smaller cuts 
showing elevations and ground-plans, and 
illustrating ancient book cupboards and 
presses, the methods of chaining volumes, 
etc. A large number of the pictures are 
taken from medieval manuscripts, but the 
author hardly refers at all to the many cuts 
illustrative of library or study interiors and 
fittings which are to be found in early printed 
books. 

In conclusion we can only reiterate our 
thanks to Mr. Clark for a work which is 
masterly in design and execution, engrossingly 
interesting to read, beautiful (though heavy) 
to handle, and which, on account of both 
text and illustrations, must remain a book of 
standard authority never likely to be super- 
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<-> 
COST OF HOUSEKEEPING IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


E extract the following interesting 
account from the number of 
Lincolnshire Notes and Queries 
for October last, to which it was 

communicated by Mr. A. R. Maddison. 

Mr. Maddison remarks that “the writer 

was evidently a gentleman, but who or of 

what profession is unknown.” 


“ A SKETCH WROTE AGUST Y¢ 4, 1762, AT 
LINCOLN : 


Housekeeping without Tea & Zs 
Sugar & Firing, a guinea a 





week... 52 10 Oo 
Man Servant 8 pound Wages, 

Livery 4.. I2 0 0 
Maid Servant 4 pa Wages ne eS 
Horse sie -« £2 es 
Parish Raits & Taxes in. ae 

‘Cloths & Linnen _.... . 2 ae 
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Labour at Garden & odd Jobs 
& Carr. of Coals 

five Chaldron of Coals for the 
year, at fifteen shill. a C. 

Three Guineas a Year for Tea.. 

Loave Sugar 

A pint of Wine a day 


at my comuptation (sic) the 
washing comes to Three 
pound 15, but I set down 
4 pound & I believe it best 
to wash once a ffortnight ... 


Tea a quarter of an Ounce each 
morning Sugar half-a-quarter 
of a pound each morning also 
an allowance for some times 
in an Afternoon Weeks Pro- 
vision Sunday Roast beef 
piece of the Ribs 8 pound... 

Monday Mutton Stakes 3 p? 
and a pudding 

Tuesday roast Leg of mutton 
8 pound 

Wednesday ffowl “& —hash’d 
Mutton.. 

Thursday boyl’d beef piece of 
the Brisket 8 pound 

Friday Mutton pie, Tart and 
Cold beef on 

Saturday Neck of roast Mutton 
fowl & bacon . 





Butter for a week 3 s. d. 
pound at 6 pence rt 6 
Bread, flower, for you 
are to make it at 
home, barley meal for 
chickings, and what 
you bake ... ere 
Beer & Ale a week 3.0 
Vinager, Spice & —— 
sugar & salt ~- 2 @ 
8 6 
Candles 


VOL, XXXVIII. 








10 0 Oo 
315 @ 
a & © 
$a ¢ 
= 6 6 
150 8 o 
4.0 0 
154 8 o 
eo «££ § 
o 0 7 
o 1 8 
oa & 
a= 8 
o 1 6 
Oo * o 
© 10 0 
© 10 Oo 
8 6 
o 18 6 
© o rof. 


I have charg’d the Meat at Two pence half- 
penny a pound, If it is 3 pence it is 2 Shills. 
more a week. Candles That are small are 
12 in the pound 3 pound are to last a 
ffortnight in the shortest days, a pound a 
week enough at other times. 

Extraordinary Expences, to wash once in 
3 weeks, or once a ffortnight. A washer 
woman 64, Sope 3 pound at 64 is 1° 64, 
the keeping the washer woman I reckon 
6 pence. ‘That is half a crown each fort- 
night, blue 2 pence, starch 2—which makes 
it 2° 104, I think 3 shills. must be aloud.” 





Antiquatian iRews. 


' [We shall be glad to receive i:tformation from our readers 


for insertion under this heading.] 


Drs, GRENFELL AND Hunt left at the beginning 
of the year for Egypt to resume their excavations 
in the Fayim for the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
That district will be the scene of two other 
expeditions in search of papyri, one French under 
Professor Jouguet, the other German under Dr. 
Rubensohn. 


~ 2% 

An old timber-built tenement in King’s Court, 
Great Suffolk Street, will shortly be demolished. 
It stands opposite the site of the Bridewell that 
was built, civca 1773, upon Hangman’s Acre, where 
is now the junction of Friar and Hill Streets. The 
house was taken just 100 years ago by a congrega- 
tion who had separated themselves from the Baptist 
community in Union, formerly Duke, Street. 
A tradition is current that Bunyan sometimes 
preached in the meeting-house in King’s Court, as 
well as in that belonging to his friend, Dr. Thomas 
Barlow, in Zoar Street, Slutswell (since Gravel 
Lane), in the course of his frequent visits to 
London. 


Be di) 2 a 
The Atheneum says that the workmen digging 
the foundations for the enlargement of a religious 
building in Turin have discovered, at the depth of 
about 6 metres below the soil, a number of 
articles of great archzological interest. The most 
important is a hollow bronze head, life size, and a 
masterpiece of art, in excellent preservation. The 
hair, the ears, and the eyes show traces of gilding. 
It is supposed, from comparison with other heads 
of the same period, to represent Tiberius, It is 
hoped that Rertiiee research may lead to the 
recovery of other parts of the statue. 


~ «6 

The New Year's number of the Builder 

(January 4) was rich in illustrations, Among the 

many pictures were drawings of Antwerp in the 
H 
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sixteenth century, and of eight of the figures from 
the Maximilian tomb at Innsbriick, with a good 
eneral view of the tomb itself. The issue of the 
ollowing week contained some interesting notes on 
the very extensive excavations which are being 
made by the German Government at Baalbec. 





SALES. 


Messrs. SoTuzsy, WILKINSON AND Hopce sold 
last week the following books from the library of a 
gentleman deceased: Cohen, Histoire des Monnaies 
Komaines et Médailles Impériales, 8 vols., 1880-92, 
£16; Freeman's Norman Conquest, 6 vols, 1877-79, 
£9 106.; Architectural Publication Society, 
1448-53, £9 108.; Egypt Exploration Fund (twenty- 
four memoirs), 1888-1900, £13 ; Latham’s Falconry, 
1633, £7; Martial and Naval Achievements of 
Great Britain, 2 vols., 1814, £16; Repton on 
Landscape Gardening, 2 vols., 1803-16, £12 2s. 6d. ; 
DD, Roberts, Military Instructions, 1798, £13 5s. ; 
Spalding Club, Sculptured Stones of Scotland, 
2 vols., 1856-67, £10; L. Vives, Instruction of a 


Christian Woman, 1557, £8 5s.; White's Selborne, ° 


first edition, 1789, {10 58.; Angas’s South 
Australia, 1847, £9; Burlington Fine-Arts Club 
Bookbindings, 1891, £11 58.; European Enamels, 
1897, £9 108.; Cipriani’s Sketches and Drawings, 
1789, £11; Gerarde's Herball, 1597, £8 1538. ; 
Havell's Views of Seats, 1835, £14; Parkinson's 
Paradisi in Sole, 1656, £8 15s.; Racinet, Costume 
Historique, 1888, £12 58.; Ridinger, Ceuvres, 
381 plates, £25. Siret, Premiers Ages du Métal, 
1887, {10 108,; Smith's Virginia (imperfect), 1626, 
£19 108.; Collection — 6 vols., 1890-92, 
£28 108,; Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, first 
edition, 2 vols., Salisbury, 1766, £126; Rowland- 
son's Sketches from Nature, 1822, {£12 I0s.; 
Dickens's Pickwick Papers, original numbers, 1837, 
£11 158.; Walton and Cotton's Angler, Pickering, 
1836, £10 58. ; Grosart's Occasional Issues of Rare 
Books, 47 parts, 1875-81, £17; Pickering’s Common 
Prayer Reprints, 6 vols., s844, £48 tos. Halliwell's 
Shakespeare, 16 vols., fol., 1 53-65, £68; Turner 
and Ruskin's Harbours, artists’ proofs, 1856, 
£13 §8.—A thenaum, December 21. 
a 2 2 

Messrs. Sorneny, WILKINSON AND Honace sold 
on Thursday and yesterday, the collection of 
antiquities of the late Mr. James Smith, of White- 
chapel, and property from other sources. Mr. 
Smith's collection of 141 lots realized {221 15s., 
and included a remarkable parcel of twelve 
‘Prentices''' caps dating from the seventeenth 
yg found in an old house in Worship Street, 
fro ( ge 9 Other properties included an 
enamelled gold snuff-box, with engine-turned 
designs, the cover with finely-painted enamel of a 
shepherd and shepherdess, and another, similar, 
the cover with a plaque painted with design of 
sleeping child; both + boxes were of Swiss 


workmanship, and realized {20 ros. each 
(HH. Samuel); a pendant cross of gold and enamel, 
set with emeralds, Vienna work, {12 (Thomas) ; 
an ornamental pendant set with diamonds and 





1s, Mason); a very large Worcester 
a. he lat im mark ‘‘ F. B. B.,”" and a 
crown, deep blue ground with panels of birds and 
flowers, £ 25 10s. (Gray); a pair of Chelsea Derby 
wine-coolers, figure subjects and flowers in panels, 
£19 10s, (Vivian); and a Worcester plate, salmon 
scale ground, painted with exotic birds and 
butterflies, square mark, {19 (Fenton).—Times, 
December 21. 





VUVIVIVIITITTY 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCH OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES.—December 5.—Viscount 
Dillon, President, in the chair—The Rev. W. 
Greenwell communicated a paper on ‘‘ Some Rare 
Forms of Bronze Implements,’’ illustrated by 
examples of daggers, axes, etc., from Asia Minor 
and elsewhere.—Mr. Read exhibited and described 
two bronze-founders’ hoards from Bromley-by-Bow, 
Essex, and Broadward, Herefordshire; and the 
Earl of Powis exhibited a similar hoard, composed 
chiefly of sword-chapes, spear-heads, and ferules, 
found at Guilsfield, Montgomeryshire.—Mr. H. S. 
Cowper exhibited a small bronze figure of Artemis 
and two other rude examples from Asia Minor.— 
Atheneum, December 14. 

December 12,—Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, V.P., in 
the chair.—Colonel J. G. Williams exhibited and 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Three State Swords belonging 
to the City of Lincoln.'’ They consisted of (1) that 
reputed to have been given by Richard II. in 1386 ; 
(a a perfect early fifteenth-century sword of 
unknown origin, now used as a mourning sword ; 
and (3) the State sword now in use, which dates 
from the mayoralty of John Kent, 1734. Colonel 
Williams showed that the blade of this third sword 
was actually that of the King Richard II., which 
now had affixed to the original silver-gilt plated 
hilt a sixteenth-century blade that had belonged 
to another sword once in the possession of the 
city. He was most anxious that the original blade 
should again be fixed in its old hilt, so that 
the Richard II. sword might be preserved in its 
former perfect condition, and with that view he 
had obtained permission to lay the swords before 
the society. he feeling of the meeting was 
distinctly in favour of the sword being so restored. 
—Mr. W. Niven communicated an account (illus- 
trated by drawings and photographs) of the 
interesting seventeenth-century Garden House at 
Beckett, near Shrivenham, which had already 
been described to the society so long ago as 1782. 
It was then attributed by Daines Barrington to 
Inigo Jones, a suggestion Mr. Niven saw no reason 
to doubt, though no actual record of that architect's 
connection with the building had been preserved or 
come to light.—Professor Church, through the 
courtesy of Mr. T. B. Bravender, exhibited (1) a 
copper roundel with a shield of the arms of Van- 
page or Vampage, co. Worcester : Azure, an eagle 
within a tressure flory silver; and (2) a small 
bronze or latten seal bearing for device a rose 
within a double ee and the legend pvr LA 
ROSE SV IEO FET. Both objects were found during 
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draining operations at Cirencester.—Sir J. C. 
Robinson exhibited a silver buckle or pendant, of 
early fourteenth-century date, bearing two 
enamelled shields of the arms of France and 
Castile respectively—Mr. Hope pointed out that 
Blanche, daughter of Louis IX. of France, had 
married in 1269 Ferdinand la Cerda, Prince of 
Castile, who died during his father’s lifetime in 
1275. His widow survived until 1320, and this 
object had perhaps belonged to her, if the arms of 
Castile were ever borne by her husband. 

December 19.—Viscount Dillon, President, in the 
chair.—Mr. W. Gowland read a paper on ‘‘ Ex- 
cavations at Stonehenge,’’ and exhibited a large 
number of stone implements and other objects of 
antiquity which had been found there. The 
excavations were made in connection with the 
setting up of the great leaning-stone, which was in 
an unsafe position owing to the presence of three 
serious cracks on its upper side. The method by 
which the stone was raised was devised by Mr. 
Carruthers; the engineering operations were 
superintended by Mr. Detmar Blow. Mr. Gow- 
land, as representative of the Society of Antiquaries, 
conducted the exploratory work. After giving an 
outline of the operation of raising the stone, he 
described the registering frame and vertical rod by 
means of which the exact position of each object 
found in the various layers of the excavation was 
recorded and plotted on the sectional drawings 
exhibited. The material taken from the excava- 
tions was sifted through a series of sieves, so that 
anything larger than one-eighth of an inch could 
not havé escaped observation. The nature of 
the layers and the objects found in them were 
described. The objects comprised chippings and 
lumps of the stones, stone tools, bones (none 
human), two Roman and a few modern coins, and 
fragments of pottery. The chippings and pieces of 
stone were those which had been detached from 
the stones during the operations of shaping and 
dressing. Professor Judd, Dean of the Royal 
College of Science, kindly undertook the petro- 
logical examination of these, and an abstract of his 
report thereon was read. It was Professor Judd’s 
— that all the stones of Stonehenge were 
obtained in the neighbourhood, ‘‘the blue stones 
being boulders from the glacial drift of the dis- 
trict."’ All the stones were represented in most of 
the layers of the excavations, and both sarsen (the 
material of the larger monoliths) and diabase (of 
which nearly all the blue stones consist) were found 
together in all the layers, even down to the bedrock. 
Nearly 100 stone tools were found. They com- 
prised flint-axes, hammer-axes, and edged hammer- 
stones, and quartzite hammers and mauls, the last 
weighing from 37 to 64 pounds each. All were of 
extreme rudeness, but they undoubtedly belonged 
to the latter part of the Neolithic Age. A pick of 
deer’s horn was also found. The excavations made 
perfectly clear the manner in which the stones were 
shaped and erected; but for the means used in 
their transport we had to turn to countries where 
primitive methods for moving heavy bodies are 
still, or have been recently, practised. As to their 
transport, Mr. Gowland showed by examples from 


Japan that no appliances which were beyond the 
reach of Neolithic men were needed. The method 
by which the blocks were shaped and dressed with 
the stone tools was described, also the manner in 
which the two largest monoliths had been erected. 
These monoliths were apparently the largest blocks 
which the builders of the monument had found, 
one being 25 feet in length, and the other 29 feet. 
In order to utilize their length to the utmost they 
embedded the shorter to a depth of only 4 feet— 
i.e., half the depth of the other—and to make it 
secure packed large blocks of sarsen and the large 
stone mauls under and around its base. Mr. Gow- 
land next showed, from the mode of occurrence of 
the chippings of stone and the manner in which 
the sarsen blocks had been set up, that the ‘‘ blue 
stone’’ and the sarsen monoliths were contem- 
poraneous, and that Stonehenge as a whole was of 
one date. As regards the age of the structure, no 
object of bronze, iron, or other metal was found, 
except in the superficial layers, and the only 
evidence that copper or bronze was known was a 
minute stain of copper carbonate on a piece of 
sarsen found 7 feet below the surface. From this 
absence of metal, the extreme rudeness of the 
tools, and other evidence which he set forth, he 
had come to the conclusion that Stonehenge be- 
longed to the latter part of the Neolithic Age, when 
copper or bronze was known, but had not been 
applied to any industrial uses. The difficulty of 
giving an approximate date to this remote period 
would be evident to all. There were, however, 
several strong reasons (which he adduced) for his 
opinion that it should be placed about 2000 to 
1800 B.c. That date, until further evidence was 
forthcoming, he said, he should continue to hold 
as the date of the erection of Stonehenge. That it 
was a sun temple, and not a sepulchre, there was 
abundant proof. As to its origin, it should be 
remembered that there had been an epoch in the 
life of many races during which they erected monu- 
ments of megalithic blocks of various forms, This 
was not always the result of copying, but rather the 
outcome of a similar development of the human 
mind, In Britain there was abundant evidence, 
in the various rude stone monuments distributed 
through its area, that this peculiar phase of mental 
development had reached a very high point. 
Why, then, should the origin of this crowning monu- 
ment of megalithic art be sought for in other lands ? 
Of its foreign origin there was, in fact, no proof, 
and its plan and erection alike could be ascribed 
to none other than our rude forefathers, the sun- 


-worshippers of the Neolithic Age.-—Sir Norman 


Lockyer added a few remarks on the results of an 
investigation made by himself and Mr. F. C. 
Penrose (and lately communicated to the Royal 
Society) to endeavour to recover the date of Stone- 
henge from astronomical observations. From the 
data obtained they were inclined to place the date 
of the construction of the monument at about 
1680 B.c., with a possible plus or minus error of 
200 years.— Atheneum, January 4. 
bd) 
BriTIsH ARCHZOLOGICAL AssocIATION. —Decem- 
ber 4.—Dr. W. de Gray Birch in the chair.—A 
H 2 
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most interesting and suggestive paper by Mr. A. R. 
Goddard, B.A., was read by him upon ‘‘ The 
Underground Strong- room at Richborough,”’ 
which was well illustrated by carefully -drawn 
plans and conjectural sections of its possible con- 
struction. Notwithstanding the numerous ex- 
plorations that have been made in the Castrum 
Rutupiz, and all the theories suggested by anti- 
quaries as to the reason for and the meaning and 
purpose of the vast work of masonry near the 
centre of the castrum discovered by Mr. Boys in 
1792, it still preserves its secret intact —at once 
the hope and the despair of all who are interested in 
the Roman chapters of our national history. The 
recent explorations of Mr. Garstang have fixed the 
position of the missing wall of the castrum to sea- 
ward, and have determined the area enclosed to 
have been about six acres, and near the middle of 
this enclosure is situated the remarkable vast plat- 
form of concrete, 145 feet by 104 feet, and 5 feet 
in thickness, with its superimposed cross strips, 
the broader strip 47 feet long by 22 feet wide, and 
the longer strip 87 feet, but only 7 feet 6 inches 
wide at right angles to it. The thickness of these 
strips is 4 feet 6 inches, and they end abruptly 
each at an equal distance of about 29 feet from the 
edge of the platform. In 1822 the researches of 
Mr. Gleig revealed the knowledge that beneath this 
vast platform there existed a massive building, 
which he proved to a depth of 21 feet from the 
underside of the platform, when water stopped his 
sinking further. This building is set far back from 
the outer edges of the platform to an extent of 
10 feet on the north and south sides, and 12 feet on 
the east and west sides, and thus it escaped the 
observation of Mr. Boys. In 1843 Mr. Rolfe 
excavated a passage some 5 feet in height, 3 feet in 
width round two sides, and partly round the third 
side of this block, using the overhanging platform 
as a ceiling; and Mr. Dowher and the Rev. R. 
Drake in 1865 completed the passage and formed 
the underground gallery by which the four ex- 
ternal sides of the building can now be explored. 
Mr. Goddard himself remeasured the block last 
October, and found it to be 126 feet by 81 feet. 
What was the purpose of this singular building ? 
Is it solid or is it hollow? No sign of any opening 
has as yet been discovered. Probing-holes with 
great labour have been made in the walls to a 
depth of 20 feet at various periods, but none have 
succeeded in penetrating any sealed enclosure, and 
the mystery remains unsolved. The platform is 
entirely covered with a rough coat of mortar 
6 inches thick, thus effectively hiding any probable 
access from the top to any concealed chamber, and 
this mortar seems to have been intended to receive 
a marble pavement, as a small portion im situ was 
met with by Mr. Garstang.— Mr. Goddard ex- 
hibited an enlarged drawing of the castrum at 
Gamzigrad, from Kanitz’s Servia, which has much 
in common with the station at Richborough, 
and possesses a massive substructure, nearly in the 
same relative position, very solid and conspicuous, 
and still umexcavated. Having reviewed the 
various theories which have from time to time 
been set forth by antiquaries as to the purpose of 





this strange work, Mr. Goddard suggested two 
other possibilities of its use from the very neces- 
sities of the case: first, that it may abit She for 
the storage of water for the use of the garrison and 
the fleets—a great piscina or reservoir, in fact—and 
he submitted a conjectural plan and section show- 
ing how the water could have been stored in 
various vaulted chambers communicating with one 
another, and raised and discharged for use similar 
to those at Fermo on the Adriatic and near Baiae, 
and similar to such a piscina connected with one 
of the aqueducts near Rome, of which he showed 
a section. The second possibility is that it may 
have been the strong-room of the station, its 
zrarium. Rutupiz was a very important centre, 
as the great point of connection with Gaul. Some 
kind of strong-room must have been needed for the 
bullion or moneys awaiting transport, and there is 
evidence also of a mint having been established at 
Rutupiz.—An interesting discussion took place, in 
which the chairman, Mr. Mill-Stephenson, F.S.A., 
Mr. Gould, Mr. Compton, and others took part. 


a a 

The products of a week's excavations at the crannog 
discovered near Langbank Ferry were submitted 
and described by Mr. John Bruce, F.S.A. Scot., 
to the members of the GLASGow ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
Society on December1g. The most characteristic 
of the contents consist of a small bone comb with 
late Celtic ornamentation; pieces of shell somewhat 
similar to those found on the Dumbuck crannog, 
but lacking ornamentation ; deers’ horns, showing 
signs of sawing; bone and stone implements; and 
bones burned and unburned. The diameter of the 
crannog is about 56 feet, and in general features it 
resembles the crannog discovered by Mr. Donnelly 
at Dumbuck, on the opposite side of the river, The 
excavations were conducted under the auspices of 
the Glasgow Archzological Society, whose com- 
mittee were daily in attendance during the work, 
and they will be resumed when the weather becomes 
more favourable. No vestige of metal or pottery 
of any kind has been found among the remains. 
—Mr. Robert Brydall, F.S.A. Scot., exhibited 
measured drawings of the three carved stones on 
Inch-Cailleach, Loch Lomond; and Mr. William 
Young, R.S.W., read an interesting paper on 
‘* M’Ure’s History of Glasgow.’’ 


~ 2% 
At the opening meeting, in December, of the 
SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND for the 
present session, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P., 
in the chair, Sir Arthur Mitchell, K.C.B., gave an 
address on the ‘‘ Pre-history of the Scottish Area: 
a Review of the Work of the Society for the last 
Fifty Years.’’ The first part of the address took 
the form of a brief description of the special features 
of nine different classes of prehistoric objects that 
were peculiar to Scotland. The collections, which 
included the brochs, of which Mousa in Shetland 
was the best preserved, and the horned cairns, 
which were probably the oldest structural anti- 
quities in Scotland, showed that Scotland had a 
pre-history as well as a history of its own, and they 
further disclosed much archeological work done 
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by the society during the last half-century. After 
a brief review of the history and work of the society 
during the seventy years of its existence before 
1851, he proceeded to refer more fully to the amount 
and character of the work done by the society since 
that date, taking it in its different departments. 
In conclusion, he referred to the Rhind Lecture- 
ship, founded in 1874 by the late Mr. Alexander 
Henry Rhind, a Fellow of the society, which had 
since that time supplied twenty-five courses of 
lectures free to the public, and fourteen volumes 
published at the charge of their authors ; while it 
had in various other ways influenced the progress 
and prosperity of the society, especially in deepening 
and widening the interest of Scotland in the 
society’s work and aims.—The chairman, in 
moving a vote of thanks to Sir Arthur Mitchell for 
his address, referred to his long connection of over 
forty years with the society, his numerous contri- 
butions to its proceedings, all distinguished by his 
characteristic acuteness of scientific observation 
and originality of treatment, and the many and 
valuable services he had rendered in the offices of 
councillor, secretary, Rhind Lecturer, and vice- 
president. 





Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. ] 


MeEpDizvaL Lonpon. By Rev. Canon Benham, 
D.D.; F.S.A., and Charles Welch, F.S.A. 
With coloured plates and other illustrations. 
‘Portfolio Monographs,’’ No. 42. London: 
Seeley and Co., Limited, 1901. 4to., pp. iv, 81. 
Price in cloth 7s. net. 

It would be difficult for even a single and freshly 
informed student to confine within eighty pages 
an intelligent and adequate account of all that is 
suggested by the phrase ‘‘ medizval London.” The 
greatest city of the world began with its refounding 
by Alfred the Great that medizval career which 
may be said to have closed with the Great Fire; 
and within those eight centuries its civil and 
ecclesiastical development was so complex and so 
vitally connected with the growth of England, that 
its antiquarian history must needs be a long tale. 
This charming volume is the joint production of 
two lovers of the great city who are well qualified 
for their task. Canon Benham evidently con- 
tributes personal reminiscences of nearly seventy 
years ago, when a fox was hunted through the 


fields of Belgravia. Mr. Welch brings to bear 


upon the work his knowledge acquired as librarian 
to the Corporation of London, The result is a 
multitude of happy instances, brought together 
under such heads as ‘‘ Civic Rule,” ‘ Religious 


Life,” ‘‘The Thames,’’ and ‘ Fortress, Palaces, 
and Mansions.”’ It is in no carping spirit that we 
note a kind of jerky jaggedness in the composition 
which arises from the nature of the subject, and 
a certain overlapping (as in the accounts of West- 
minster Abbey), which is possibly due to the dual 
authorship. There is no contents table, and the 
index might be even fuller. At p. 34 it is stated 
that ‘‘the Twelve (chief City Livery) Companies 
were distinguished by their greater wealth, and the 
Lord Mayor was obliged as a necessary qualification for 
office to be a member of one of these guilds.’’ This 
apparently suggests a limitation which certainly 
does not exist nowadays, for quite recently Lord 
Mayors have been, in their rotation, taken from the 
lesser Companies. But, these small points apart, 
we can give sincere praise to a volume which is at 
once handy and informing, well embellished (as a 
book on such a subject should be), and modest in 
price. The illustrations alone, to use the hackneyed 
phrase, are worth the price. They fall into three 
groups of striking interest, which form a collection 
that every lover of Old London should possess. 
Five are facsimiles of elaborate illuminations in 
British Museum MSS., four excellently printed in 
colours. The latter show London costumes and 
architecture of the fourteenth century, while the 
frontispiece gives a lively picture of the Tower, and 
the Thames rushing through the house-laden arches 
of London Bridge about 1500 a.p, There are repro- 
ductions of nine out of fifty-four pen-drawings made 
by Antonie van den Wyngaerde about 1560, which 
are now preserved at Oxford. Seven of these form 
a panoramic view of London from the Thames, 
culminating in the spire of Old St. Paul’s, which 
then soared nearly 500 feet ; the main buildings of 
the city are delineated with a loving precision, and 
are often labelled (e.g., ‘‘ my lorde of Ely,’’ for his 
palace by the site of Holborn Circus); and the 
sketches of Greenwich render in a charming manner 
the winding reaches of the Thames, ploughed by 
picturesque vessels of the Tudor time, and the 
meadows where bowmen are seen practising their 
skill. The third group consists of an equally 
valuable record .of careful drawings of buildings 
since destroyed (¢.g., the crypt of Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall) or restored (¢.g., the crypt of Guildhall) ; 
these were executed by J. W. Archer, who died in 
1864. 

The text of the book, besides describing actual 
buildings like Old London Bridge and Old St. 
Paul’s, succeeds also in suggesting the whole 
character of the city itself. The expansion of 
suburbs and the rapidity of transit are apt to make 
the modern Londoner forget that once the Tower 
was the eastern fortress of the city and the palace 
at Westminster its western. We hurry along Cheap- 
side without pausing to glance at the ‘ Royal 
Gallery ’’ or arched base of St. Mary-le-Bow. The 
first lighting of London streets under Henry IV., 
the first water-supply from the Thames in 1514, 
the early punishment of bakers who sold ‘light 
weight,” are facts supplied by this book which 
help us to imagine the life of our London ancestors. 
There is a romance in the origins of even ‘‘ Clerken- 
well”’ and ‘Grub Street’’ to be discovered in these 
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pages. In Elizabeth’s time ‘‘Houndsditch .. . 
opened behind into the fields, Oxford Street having 
trees and hedges on both sides. . . . Leicester 
Square was open fields... . On the Surrey side 
there were but six or seven houses between Lambeth 
Palace and the shore opposite Whitefriars.’’ Canon 
Benham and Mr. Welch have chatted pleasantly 
and, we believe, accurately about these delightful 
— topics; and, as we have already im- 
plied, they have done a real service, for which 
thanks are due to them and their publishers, in the 
admirably chosen and printed illustrations of this 
welcome volume.—W. H. D. 


x xk x 
Wates. ‘The Story of the Nations” Series. By 
Owen M. Edwards. Seven maps and many 
illustrations. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1901. 
8vo., pp. xxiv, 421. Price 5s. 

It is not often that a reviewer meets with a work 
of which he can speak with such unreserved and 
unmixed approval as this history of Wales deserves. 

tis, as Mr. Edwards observes, the “‘ first attempt 
at writing a continuous popular history of Wales,” 
and the attempt has been attended with such com- 
plete success that there is really little opening for 
criticism. Mr, Edwards’ first paragraph strikes 
the keynote of the book. ‘‘ Wales,’’ he says, ‘is 
a land of mountains. Its mountains explain its 
isolation and its love of independence; they ex- 
plain its internal divisions; they have determined, 
throughout its history, what the direction and 
method of its progress were to be.” Mr. Edwards 
is the master of a singularly lucid style, and the 
whole book is engrossingly interesting. One little 
grumble we feel inclined to allow ourselves, and 
that is at the scant space allotted to the beginnings 
of. Welsh history. In the first forty-five pages the 
author takes us from the first coming of the short 
and dark, or Iberian, and the tall and fair, or Celtic, 
progenitors of the Welsh people through the 
centuries to the Norman Conquest. It is well 
done, but necessarily slight, and the pace some- 
what breathless. The remaining 380 pages con- 
tain a masterly narrative—graphic, vivid, lucid— 
of the history of the Principality, its internal dis- 
sensions, its struggles with the English power, 
its literary development and traditions, This is 
emphatically a good book, and one which was 
really needed. The illustrations are numerous 
and well chosen. 


*x* kx * 
READING ABBEY. By Jamieson B. Hurry, M.A., 

’ M.D. Illustrated by views, plans, and fac- 

similes. London: Elliot Stock, 1901. Crown 
4to, pp. xi, 214. Price 15s. net. 

By the publication of this werk, Dr. Hurry has 
done some service to the student, not alone of 
archeology, but of history also. The value of such 
a book lies in the recording of plain statements and 
unadulterated matters of fact as they are found in 
original documents. This is exactly what students 
of history want to know—the actualities of the 
times, and not the recorder’s own private interpre- 
tation of them. After a dissertation on the church 
and its precincts, the author gives in detail the 
history of ‘‘nobile illud et regale monasterium 
de Redynge'’ under the reign of each Sovereign, 


closing with an account of the martyrdom of 
Hugh Faringdon, its last Abbot, who preferred an 
ignominious death upon the gallows, with its after- 
math of brutal butchery, to turning traitor to the 
sacred trust reposed in him. Chapter V. is con- 
cerned with the struggle between the Abbot, as 
the representative of his convent, and the Guild 
Merchant, a contest which was ever and anon 
cropping up in medizval days. The fact that the 
monks, in their wholesale reclamation of waste 
lands, had been the makers of towns, and in their 
untiring application to work had all unconsciously 
created trade and commerce and obtained the 
monopoly of it, and being in addition the holders 
of extensive property in trust for the poor (a trust 
to which Dr. Hurry shows them not to have been 
unfaithful), was bound one day to give rise to the 
great question as to whether the monk or the secular 
was to be master. Many futile attempts were made 
to answer it. Bluff King Hal solved it by wiping 
the monasteries from the face of England, thus 
filling the land with beggars and turning the Domus 
Dei into the Union Workhouse. Not the least valuable 
part of the book is the chapter dealing with the 
‘Library of the Abbey,” a list of over twenty 
pages having been compiled of the books and 
MSS. dispersed at the Dissolution, and now pre- 
served in various places. Illustrations of some of 
the chief specimens are given. Among these is 
a reproduction in facsimile of the famous rota 
‘*Sumer is icumen in,’’ described as ‘‘ the most 
remarkable ancient composition in existence.”’ 

A calendar of translated charters and an excellent 
index closes a most interesting volume. Reading 
Abbey being generally reckoned among the chief 
Benedictine houses in England, it is curious to 
learn from the Chroniclers that it was originally 
founded for and colonized by monks of Cluny. 
The foundation charter of Henry I. (Cott. MS. 
Vesp., E. V., fol. 17), however, makes no mention 
of the kind of monks for whom the abbey was built, 
and, if the former be really the case, it must very 
early have lost the distinctive features of this 
Benedictine reform. In describing the arrange- 
ment of the dormitory the author is a little at fault 
in applying an extract from the ‘‘ Durham Rites”’ 
to the effect ‘‘that every monncke had a little 
chamber of wainscott,’’ etc. Until Henry II. 
founded his Carthusian monastery at Witham, such 
things as ‘‘cells’’ or private sleeping apartments 
were unknown in this country, the dormitory being 
common to all as prescribed by the rule of St. 
Benedict. 

* * * 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF MANCHESTER; a 
Short History and Description of the Church 
and of the Collegiate Buildings now known as 
Chetham’s Hospital. By the Rev. Thomas 
Perkins, M.A. With forty-three illustrations. 
London: George Bell and Sons, 1901. Crown 
8vo., pp. x, 88. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

The Church of St. Mary, St. George, and 
St. Denys, which was raised to cathedral rank in 
1847, has suffered much at the hands of many men. 
It has been much altered and patched and pulled 
about at various dates, and was especially ill-treated 
in 1815, when it underwent a thorough process of 
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‘ beautifying,” as it was then called. Mr. Perkins 

remarks that the worst part of this process was the 

covering of the whole interior with Roman cement, 

‘‘and that this might adhere more firmly to 

the stone-work, the walls themselves and the 

pillars of the main arcade of the nave and the 
clerestory walls were hacked about in the most 
shameful way.’’ Such was ‘‘ beautifying ’’ a cen- 
tury ago! Notwithstanding the fact that much of 
the structure as it is seen to-day dates only from 
the nineteenth century, and that the older parts 
have suffered no little ill-treatment, yet the interior 
contains much detail work of great interest, and is 
itself as a whole surprisingly impressive. Mr. 

Perkins does his subject all justice, and, further, 

gives a most interesting and readable account of 

Chetham’s Hospital and Library—a range of 

buildings which, when the church was a collegiate 

institution, served as the domestic buildings of the 
college. The illustrations throughout the book, 
and especially those of the Hospital and Library, 
are excellent. Mr. Perkins has made a worthy 
addition to a most valuable series of handbooks. 

* * 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ENGLISH PoETS: THE 
DunBaR ANTHOLOGY, 1401-1508. Edited by 
Professor Edward Arber, F.S.A. With por- 
traits. London: Henry Frowde, 1901. 8vo., 
pp. vi, 312. Price 3s. 6d. 

This is the first volume of a re-issue of Professor 
Arber’s series of British Anthologies, with the 
addition of portraits. It contains portraits of 
Chaucer—who, by the way, is not represented in 
the text—John Lydgate, and Anthony Wydville, or 
Woodville, Earl Rivers. The other volumes of 
the ten which constitute the set will be similarly 
and more freely embellished. It is an excellent idea, 
for the illustrations add decidedly to the value of 
the book. The anthology itself is full of interest- 
ing things, including not a few which will be new 
to many readers. The writers represented are 
Dunbar, Dame Juliana Bernes—the spelling is 
Mr. Arber’s—Stephen Hawes, Thomas Hoccleve, 
Lydgate, Henryson, and one or two more, The 
drawbacks to the editor’s sternly chronological 
method, which causes some repetition and over- 
lapping in subsequent volumes of the series, are 
little felt in this initial issue; but we cannot help 
wondering why Chaucer is altogether ignored. 
There is a list of first lines, with a few brief notes, 
mostly indicating whence the excerpts have been 
taken. A good glossary and index complete the 
book, which is excellently printed in good, clear 
type, and neatly bound. 

* x* 

ScoTTISH CATHEDRALS AND ABBEYS: THEIR His- 
TORY AND AssOocIATIONS. By M. E. Leicester 
Addis. Twenty-seven illustrations. London: 
Elliot Stock; Stirling: Emeas Mackay. 1got. 
8vo., pp. xv, 175. Price 8s. 6d. net 

The object of this publication is to bring together 
in a comprehensive form the main historical facts, 
the legends, traditions, and associations of senti- 
ment and literature relating to the cathedrals and 
abbeys of Scotland, as has been done with the 
more prominent ecclesiastical buildings of England. 
The author has spared no pains to accomplish this 


object, all the recognised authorities having been 
brought into requisition to perfect the task, so that 
the claim to authenticity in its facts ‘‘ from the days 
of St. Columba to the restoration of the Cathedral 
of ‘ancient Brechin’ and of the Royal Stewarts’ 
Abbey of Paisley” is well maintained. Only the 
buildings now used as parish churches, with the 
single exception of Iona, have been treated of. 
This surely is a mistake, as the ruined abbeys of 
Scotland which have not had the good fortune to 
be rescued from the destroying hand of Time have 
as eloquent a story to tell as their more fortunate 
compatriots. Whoat the mere mention of Scottish 
abbeys does not at once recall the Gothic magnifi- 
cence of Melrose, the regal splendours of Holyrood 
and Jedburgh, the chaste and classic beauty of 
Dryburgh ? Having undertaken so laudable a work, 
to limit it to one section only of such buildings 
seems to us to have fallen short in the accomplish- 
ment of it, unless it be that the authoress intends 
at some future time to employ her pen in this 
direction. Nevertheless, what has been done has 
been done thoroughly; a large field has been 
traversed, and nothing of real interest has escaped 
attention. To the general reader this book is 
cordially recommended, and a further instalment 
will be looked for. 


x *k * 

BaRDELL v, Pickwick, Edited with Notes and 
Commentaries by Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., 
F.S.A. With illustrations. London: Elliot 
Stock, 1902. 8vo.; pp. 116. Price 6s. 

Mr. Fitzgerald is an indefatigable, if somewhat in- 
accurate, commentator on Dickens, and especially 
on ‘‘ Pickwick.’’ In previous books he has dealt 
with the topography and most of the leading 
characters and incidents in Dickens’s chronicle of 
the ‘‘ Pickwick Club’’; and now, in the volume 
before us, he reprints the cause célébre of Bardell 
v. Pickwick with a running commentary. 
Whether such a work was really needed is cer- 
tainly open to question, for Mr. Fitzgerald takes 
care to emphasize the obvious, and to point out 
with fulness of detail what no reader is likely to 
miss; but it may be welcomed by some Dickens 
enthusiasts and collectors. 

Among the illustrations the most interesting is 
a sketch of the interior of the Guildhall Court, 
circa 1830, from an original drawing by T. Allen. 
The frontispiece is a sketch portrait of Mr. Justice 
Gaselee, the original of Mr. Justice Stareleigh. 

* kx * 

SCENES AND CHARACTERS OF THE MIDDLE AGEs. 
By the Rev. Edward L. Cutts, B.A. 182 
illustrations. London: H, Virtue and Co., Lid., 
1902. 8vo., pp. viii, 552. Price 7s. 6d. 

Although there is nothing on the title-page or 
elsewhere in the volume to indicate previous 
publication—a somewhat reprehensible omission— 
this is a reissue in convenient form, well printed 
and nicely ‘‘ got up,’’ of a work which has been 
familiar to students for the last thirty years. It is 
needless at this late hour to say much in com 
mendation of the late Dr. Cutts’s book. It treats 
in accurate and readable style of medizval life as 
seen under many aspects. Monks, hermits, pil- 
grims, the secular clergy, minstrels, knights, and 
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merchants, are the subjects of the several sections, 
which contain a wealth of detail under these 
general heads. The very numerous illustrations, 
some of which have had to be reduced in size 
from their earlier form, add greatly to the interest 
and attractiveness of the book. 


*x* *K 

The Reliquary of January is full of interesting 
matter. There is a good article by Mr. R. E. 
Head on ‘‘ The Sampler,’’ in which mention is made 
of an example dated 1643—five years earlier than 
any specimen previously known. Mr. W. Heneage 
Legge deals with ‘‘ Wilmington: its Ancient 
Priory, Church, and ‘Long-Man’’’; Mr. R. 
Quick has another of his useful Horniman Museum 
papers—on ‘‘Human Bone Instruments’’; Mr. 
George Clinch sends some archzological memo- 
randa on “ Swanscombe and Stone’’; and Mr. 
W. L. Rutton contributes ‘‘The Penmanship of a 
Book-keeper temp. Henry VIII.,’’ with some 
extremely interesting facsimiles. The illustrations 
throughout are numerous and excellent. 


x * * 

In the Genealogical Magazine for January Mr. 
A. C. Fox-Davies continues his forcible plea for 
‘* The Reform of the College and Offices of Arms,” 
and there are several short papers of interest. 
Among the miscellanea is a useful note, specially 
worth making just now, on the real meaning of the 
military term ‘‘cashiered,”’ which is often mis- 
applied. We have also before us that well-edited 
quarterly, Lincolnshire Notes and Queries, for 

anuary, containing two fine plates of monuments 

in Snarford Church, Lincolnshire; and the first 
number of Sale Prices (price 8d.), a monthly 
supplement to the Connoisseur, giving in a useful 
tabulated form the principal prices obtained in the 
sale-room during the month for china and porce- 
lain, coins, pictures, stamps, bronzes, etc. 


* * * 

The whole of the English Dialect Dictionary, 
edited by Professor J. Wright, will be completed 
before the end of 1905, the work consisting of about 
4,700 pages, contained in six volumes. In future 
the Dictionary will be issued for a double annual 
subscription at the rate of four parts a year, instead 
of two as hitherto, and subscribers are now being 
offered, by Mr. Henry Frowde, Oxford University 
Press, an opportunity of compounding by a single 
payment for the remaining portion of the Dic- 
tionary. Parts xiii. and xiv., completing vol. iii., 
and parts xv. and xvi., commencing vol. iv., will 
be published on February 1. 


25 5 y 7 o 
Correspondence. 


—<>—__— 
THE BODY OF QUEEN ANNE BOLEYN. 
To THE EDITOR. 


AttHouGH Sir H. D’Oyly, in his interesting ac- 
count, in last month’s Antiquary, of Erwarton and 
the human relic which its church is with some 





reason said to have sheltered, touches but lightly 
on the question of the place of final deposition of 
Queen Anne’s body, I think he must be unaware, 
and will be glad to know, that the question has 
practically been settled. During the restoration of 
the chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula in the Tower of 
London, 1876, and prior to repaving, leave was 
obtained to clear the ground of human remains on 
her late Majesty’s express condition that all found 
should be carefully examined with a view to identi- 
fication, and the results recorded. The operation 
was carried out in November, 1876, in the presence 
of the Right Hon. G. J. Noel, First Commissioner 
of Her Majesty’s Works; Mr. A. B. Mitford, Secre- 
tary to the Commissioners ; Colonel G, B. Milman, 
the Governor; the Hon. Spencer Ponsonby Fane, 
Comptroller; Dr. F. J. Mouat, Local Government 
Inspector; and Mr. D. C. Bell, Secretary to the 
Privy Purse. On the spot where Queen Anne’s 
body was deposited after execution, the remains of 
a female were found, which, after careful examina- 
tion by the officials present, were pronounced by 
them to be in all probability those of the unhappy 
Queen. The result of the investigations, and Dr. 
Mouat's report of his minute examination of the 
bones, were published in Mr. D. C. Bell’s Chapel 
in the Tower, 1877. Of course, the discovery of her 
skeleton throws no light on the question of whether 
or no her heart was removed to Erwarton. I think 
it quite likely that the heart was so removed, but 
there is little doubt that the Salle and Horndon 
traditions have no basis in fact. 
P. C. RUSHEN. 
12, Fentiman Road, 
London, S.W. 





A HERALDIC QUERY. 
To THE EDITOR. 


I beg leave to submit the following case for the 
opinion of heralds: 

George Taunton, eldest son of George Taunton, 
died in 1845, and left two children—viz., John, 
who died in 1890, leaving a daughter Harriet, born 
1850, and still a spinster ; and Eliza, who married 
William Watkins. William died 1860, Eliza died 
1880, leaving daughters, of whom one, Mary, 
married George Atwood, and has a son. 

The question is: May Mary Atwood and her 
husband and son, now or on the death of Harriet, 
bear the arms of Taunton along with those of 
Atwood and Watkins ? D 





NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment, 











